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These  training  outlines  and  supplementary  materials  are  provided 
to  guide  instructors  in  teaching  retailers  and  other  distributors  to 
meet  successfully  the  wartime  problem  of  on-the-job  training.  This 
problem  of  breaking  in  new  workers  and  retraining  experienced  employees 
is  of  first  importance  today  in  every  retail  and  wholesale  organization. 

The  techniques  of  teaching,  avhich  many  executives  must  acquire 
in  order  to  do  more  effective  training,  are  known,  and  in  this  course 
they  are  streamlined  to  meet  current  wartime  demands  for  speed.  The  use 
of  these  streamlined  techniques  by  executives  in  any  sales  organization 
will  step  up  the  skill,  knavledge,  and  attitudes  or  morale  of  each 
employee  to  a  nev;-  but  necessary  "all-out"  level. 

This  custom-made  short  course  has  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
careful  analysis,  experience,  and  observation.   It  has  been  tested, 
revised,  and  tested  again  and  again  until  it  includes  only  the  absolute 
essentials.  It  is  intended  to  aid  experienced  executives  of  large  or 
sm.all  businesses  and  deals  solely  with  the  problem  of  how  to  teach  both 
ne'N   and  experienced  employees  more  efficiently. 

An  acknowledgment  is  due  the  Training  lUthin  Industry  Branch  of 
the  Labor  Division,  ^Tar  Production  Board,  for  the  example  it  has  set  in 
its  Job  Instructor  Training  Plan  and  for  the  instructional  materials  it 
has  produced,  adaptations  from  which  have  been  made  in  this  publication. 
An  expression  of  appreciation  is  particularly  due  Paul  Mertz  and  J.  Yh 
Dietz  of  this  organization  for  their  cooperation  and  helpful  suggestions. 

The  outlines  and  supplementary  sheets  in  this  publication  were 
prepared  by  John  Dillon,  Teacher  Trainer,  Distributive  Education,  Indiana 
University,  with  the  assistance  of  G.  Henry  Richert,  Regional  Agent, 
Distributive  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  Glen  I.  layers.  Dis- 
tributive Education  Area  Supervisor  for  Northern  Illinois;  H.  H.  Davison, 
Distributive  Education  Supervisor  for  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Harry  M. 
Cakley,  Field  Instructor,  Distributive  Education,  Indiana  University, 
under  the  direction  of  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Chief,  Business  Education  Service, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

An  expression  of  appreciation  is  due  the  personnel  and  training 
directors  of  the  various  retail  establishments  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
and  in  l^lwaukee,  7/isconsin,  with  whose  store  personnel  these  training- 
session  outlines  and  supplementary  sheets  were  first  experimentally 
employed. 


J.   C.   Wright 


Assistant  U.   S.    Conanissioner 
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OUTLINE  OF  TIIE  l^-HOUR  TRAILING  PROGRAIi  FOR 
STORE  SUPERVISORS  Ai^ID  DEPARTMSOT  HEADS  BJ  HOT  TO  TEACH  AN  ELIPLOYEE 


First  Meeting  -  Z   Hours 

1.  Introduce  the  custom-made  12-hour  course  on  "How  to  Teach  an  Employee," 

Z.   Sell  the  members  of  the  group  on  the  benefits  they  and  others  will  derive 
through  mastery  of  this  efficient  technique. 

3.  Illustrate  the  weaknesses  of  the  tv/o  common  training  methods — telling 
and  showing. 

4.  Illustrate  the  sure-fire  (modified)  demonstration  method  for  breaking  in 
new  workers  and  improving  the  performance  of  experienced  employees. 


Second  Meeting  -  Z   Hours 

1.  Illustrate  the  need  for  making  a  material  or  task  analysis  by  using  t^To 
sample  teaching  jobs. 

2.  Instruct  and^^provide  practice  in  making  a  material  or  task  analysis. 

Third  Meeting  -  Z   Hours 

1.  Explain  the  four  basic  steps  to  follow  in  instracting  an  employee  hov;  to 
perform  any  specific  part  of  his  job. 

2.  ShoT/  the  close  similarity  between  the  processes  of  making  a  sale  and 
teaching  an  individual, 

3.  Explain  the  principles  of  learning  used  in  teaching  an  employee. 

4.  Illustrate  that  the  sane  basic  teaching  process  can  be  used  in  a  wide 
variety  of  teaching  situations  found  in  business. 

a.  Teaching  an  employee  ho\7  to  do  a  manipulative  tyj)e   of  task. 

b.  Teaching  an  employee  some  necessary  facts  and  teaching  him  hovf  to  use 
them  on  the  job. 

c.  Helping  an  employee  modify  an  attitude. 


Fourth  lie e ting  -  Z   Hours 

an2 
Fifth  Meeting  -  Z   Hours 


1.  Give  supervised  practice  in  handling  each  type  of  teaching  situation. 


Sixth  Meeting  -  Z   Hours 

1.  Stress  the  importance  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  relationship  between 
executive  and  employee  v/hich  will  expedite  training  efforts. 

Z.   Explain  how  some  special  instruction  problems  may  be  overcome  if  an  in- 
structor finds  that  he  is  confronted  by  them. 

3.  Explain  necessary  follow-up  after  teaching. 

4.  Review  or  restate  the  four  SKILLS  which  this  course  is  desicned  to  improve. 


a.  How  to  get  ready. 

b.  Hov/  to  analyze  a  task. 

c.  How  to  instruct. 

d.  How  to  follow  up. 

5.  Sell  each  member  on  using  v»rhat  he  has  learned  on  his  job — starting  today] 


A  WARTU^  TRAHTING  PROGRAM 

FOR 

STORE  SUPERVISORS  AND  DEPARTl^NT  HEADS 

"How  To  Teach  an  Employee" 


Instructor's  Outline 


FIRST  MEETING  —  2  hours 
WHAT  THIS  lylEETING  IS  TO  ACCOMPLISH: 

1.  Introduce  the  "custom-made"  12-hour  course  on  "How  To  Teach  an  Employee." 

2.  Sell  the  members  of  the  group  on  the  benefits  they  and  others  \i±ll   derive 
through  mastery  of  this  efficient  technique • 

3.  Illustrate  the  weaknesses  of  the  tv/o  common  training  methods — telling  and 
showing. 

4.  Illustrate  the  sure-fire  demonstration  method  for  breaking  in  nevr  workers 
and  improving  the  performance  of  experienced  employees, 

•MSee  Supplementary  liaterial,  Sheet  No.  9. 

GET  READY  BEFORE  the  meeting  starts: 

Be  there  15  minutes  ahead  of  time.  Be  sure  you  have  sufficient  5"  x  8" 
cards  for  names,  your  instructor's  outline,  a  piece  of  electric-light  vfire, 
a  supply  of  problem  sheets,  and  sufficient  "HoYf  To  Instruct"  cards. 

Arrange  the  chairs  around  a  table.  Don't  let  your  members'  first  im- 
pression be  one  of  a  classroom. 

You  must  believe  in  the  value  of  these  meetings  and  be  enthusiastic  about 
this  aid  to  fellow  executives. 

Study  carefully  the  supplementary  sheets  for  this  meeting. 


Time  Table 

Start  on  time  STEP  I.   PREPARATION  OF  GROUP  METERS 


See  Supplementary  Sheets 


10  min. 


1.  Establish  informal  atmosphere  and  put  group  at  ease.   .  .  .  (No.  1) 

2.  Explain  v;hat  this  is  all  about.  vVhy  are  v/e  here? 

(a)  A  Nation-Y/ide  program  to  help  executives  "sharpen  their  tools 
of  teaching."  .  .  .  (Ho.  Z) 


WORK  FROM  THIS  OUTLINE  -  DON'T  TRUST  TO  LS3M0RY 
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Time  Table 

(b)  Not  here  to  tell  members  how  to  run  their  jobs. 

(c)  To  deal  with  one  single  problem  common  to  all  supervisors — job 
training, 

3.  Ask  who  will  benefit  and  explain  how,  .  .  .  (No.  3) 

(a)  The  executive  personally. 

(b)  The  business  or  organization. 

(c)  The  employees. 

(d)  The  buying  public. 

4.  Explain  yihy   executives  today  must  do  a  more  efficient  job  of 
instructing  their  employees  than  ever  before.        .  .  .  (No.  4) 

(a)  Wartime  conditions.  .  .  .  (No.  7) 

30  min.   (b)  About  80  percent  of  every  supervisor's  job  is  teaching. 


E5  min. 


5.  Get  acquainted  with  group. 

(a)  Get  a  record  of  total  supervisory  experience. 


.  .  .  (No.  5) 


35  min. 


6.  Present  wartime  training  problems  in  retail  and  wholesale 

businesses.  .  .  .  (No.  Z) 


7.  Distribute  and  discuss  problem  sheets. 


.  .  .  (No.  6) 


45  min, 


(a)  Do  the  members  of  this  group  have  similar  problems? 

(b)  Could  these  problems  be  solved  or  helped  by  better-trained 
employees? 


STEP  II.  PRESENTATION  OF  IvIATERIAL  TO  BE  LEARNED 

(1.  Scope  of  clinic;  Z.   Demonstration  method) 


1.  Present  the  scope  of  this  12-hour  clinic. 


.  .  .  (No.  Z) 


50  min. 


(a)  One  phase  only  of  the  broad  field  of  supervisor  training  is 
to  be  considered  in  these  meetings;  i.e.,  job  instruction,  or 
how  to  get  AN  employee  to  do  A  job  or  single  task  correctly. 

Z.   Discuss  faulty  instruction  as  practiced  by  many  othervdse  effective 

executives.  ...  (No.  8) 

Ask  the  group:  "Y/hat  method  do  you  use  to  teach  an  employee  a 
new  task?" 

Note:  Narrow  down,  by  brief  discussion,  comments  of  group  to  tell- 
ing7  shoYdJig,  and  DEMONSTRATION  IvETHOD.  Use  three  different  members 
as  learners:  One  for  telling,  another  for  showing,  and  another  for 
correct  instruction. 


1  hr. 


WORK  FROM  THIS  OUTLIl^  -  DON'T  TRUST  TO  MEMORY 
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Time  Table 


1  hr. 
IC  nin. 


1  hr. 
15  rain. 


(a)  Illustrate  limitations  of  telling  method  with  underwriters 
knot  .  .  .  CNo.  8) 

Note:  This  job  in  itself  is  unimportant  and  perhaps  unfamiliar 
to  most  members  of  the  group.  A  task  outside  the  experience  of 
most  persons  in  retailing  has  been  deliberately  selected  as  an 
illustration  in  order  to  have  a  real  learning  situation.  liem- 
bers  should  visualize  this  demonstration  in  terms  of  THEIR  CHIJ 
TASKS  in  their  own  departments. 

(1)  TELL  the  selected  learner  how  to  tie  the  fire  undervo-iters 
knot — slowly,  accurately,  and  IN  DETAIL. 

(2)  Hand  the  member  the  cord  and  ask  him  to  tie  it. 

(3)  Discuss  T-Tith  the  group  why  the  learner  failed. 

(4)  Explain  that  much  of  the  instruction  in  the  store  is 
telling— thousands  of  nevf  workers  are  BEING  TOLD  at  this 
very  moment.  How  many  of  them  really  understand? 

(5)  Eraphasize  that  IF  THE  WORKER  HASN'T  LEARNED,  THE  INSTRUCTOR 
HASN»T  TAUGHT. 

(b)  Illustrate  limitations  of  showing  method  v/ith  underwriters  loiot. 

.  .  .  (No.  8) 

(1)  SHaY  second  selected  learner  how  to  tic  the  Icnot. 

BE  SURE  he  sees  it  BACKIYARDS.  DON»T  explain— RSMIN 
ABSOLUTELY  STIENT  . 

(2)  Hand  the  cord  to  the  member  and  ask  him  to  tie  it. 

(3)  Discuss  vfith  the  group  why  the  learner  failed. 

(4)  Explain  that  coiintless  thousands  of  employees  are  being 
SHQ//N  ho\v  to  do  their  jobs  at  this  ver^r  moment.  How  many 
of  them  understand? 

(5)  Eraphasize  that  if  the  worker  hasn't  learned,  the  instructor 
hasn't  taught. 

(c)  Illustrate  a  SURE  and  DEPENDABLE  method  that  vforks  EVERY  THiE— - 
DEMONSTRATION  LIETHOD.  ...  (No.  9) 

(1)  Select  third  learner  and  have  hiia  come  up  in  front  of  the 
group. 

(2)  Explain  setting. 


WORK  FROM  THIS  OUTLIITE  -  DON'T  TRUST  TO  MEMORY 
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Time  Table 


1  hi». 
25  rain. 


(3)  Give  correct  instruction. 

Note:  The  success  of  your  following  work  depends  upon  how  well 
you^do  this  job.  Do  it  PERFECTLY. 


(4)  Follow  the  FOUR  BASIC  STEPS. 


.    .    .    (No.  16) 


STEP  III.   ASSIlilLATION—APPLICATION  BY  LEARNERS 
OF  liLATERIAL  PRESENTED 

1.  Ask  the  group  to  point  out  the  significant  differences  between 
faulty  and  correct  instruction  in  the  illustrations  (telling  and 
showing  vs.  "demonstration  method"). 

(a)  Cite  ov;n  difficulties  with  training  before  mastering  this 
technique. 

(b)  Ask  members  for  reasons  Virhy  "demonstration  method"  is  practical 
and  effective. 

1  hr. 
40  min. 

Z.   Explain  how  the  FOUR  BASIC  steps  apply  to  "on-the-job  training." 

.  .  .  (No.  16) 

(a)  STRESS  THE  FACT  that  the  "demonstration  method"  followed  a 
simple  but  definite  plan. 

(1)  List  the  FOUR  BASIC  STEPS  and  subpoints  on  the  board. 
(See  "How  To  Instruct"  card. ) 

(2)  Discuss  how  each  of  the  four  steps  was  followed  by  the 
instructor  in  the  illustration  (tying  the  underwriters 
knot  correctly). 

1  hi*.   3.  Apply  the  principles  of  the  illustration  (undervfriters  knot)  to 
45  min.   typical  store  tasks. 

(a)  Ask  group  for  illustrations  of  some  common  tasks  v/hich  they 
must  teach  employees  to  perform.  .  .  .  (No.  6) 

(b)  Ask  the  members  if  they  feel  that  their  ovm  techniques  of 
instruction  can  be  improved. 

(c)  Explain  v/hy  the  FOUR  BASIC  STEPS  should  be  used  in  the  teaching 
that  each  member  of  the  group  must  do. 

(d)  Indicate  some  typical  training  situations  in  which  you 
(instructor)  have  used  thi^  method  of  teaching. 
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1  hr.  4.  Explain  the  importance  of  careful  follow-up  on  each  job  of  teaching 
50  min. 

(a)  Put  newly  trained  employee  on  his  own. 

(b)  Explain  vd.th  whom  he  is  to  check  if  he  has  any  difficulty. 

(c)  Check  frequently. 


1  hi». 
53  min. 


(d)  Taper  off  extra  coaching. 


IV.  TESTING  FOR  UITOERSTANDBIG  AND  ABILITY  TO  DO 

1.  Ask  members  to  describe  in  their  own  vfords  exactly  what  part  of  a 
supervisor's  job  this  12-hour  course  is  designed  to  cover. 

Z.  Ask  members  to  indicate  who  will  benefit  from  an  increase  in  the 
"ability  to  teach"  on  the  part  of  an  executive  in  a  retail  sales 
organization.  .  •  .  (No.  3) 

3.  Ask  for  comments  on  the  three  illustrations  of  teaching  a  worker 
how  to  perform  a  task. 

(a)  Why  is  telling  ineffective? 

(b)  "IVhy  is  the  "demonstration  method"  more  effective  than  just 
showing? 

4.  Ask  for  questions  on  points  that  are  not  clear. 

5.  Erase  the  FOUR  BASIC  STEPS  from  the  board  and  ask  each  member  to 
take  a  blanlc  sheet  of  paper  and  list  the  four  steps.  Ask  the 
members  to  state  in  a  sentence  or  two  w^hat  they  think  each  step  is 
to  accomplish. 


1  hr. 
58  min. 


SUI^Bl'tRY  and  assignment  for  next  meeting. 

1.  Distribute  "How  To  Instruct"  cards. 

2.  Explain  that  the  follovdng  meetings  \t±11  be  devoted  to  "learning 
by  doing,"  in  which  each  member  vd-ll  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
practice  in  actual  instiniction. 

3.  Call  for  tv/o  volunteers  to  illustrate  their  present  teaching  methods 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Ask  these  two  volunteers  to  remain  after  the  meeting  for  further 
directions. 


4.  Close  the  meeting  promptly  at  the  scheduled  time  "tdlth  appropriate 
Z   hrs.    remarks. 


A  V/ARTIME  TRAINING  PROGIL'iII 

FOR 

STORE  SUPERVISORS  AND  DEP^RTIffiNT  HEiiDS 

"Hov;  To  Teach  an  Employee" 

Instructor's  Outline 


SECOND    M  E  E  T  I  N  G  —  2  hours 


VfflAT  THIS  IIEETING  IS  TO  ACCOIJPLISH: 

1.  Illustrate  the  need  for  making  a  "material  or  task  analysis"  by  using 
sample  teaching  jobs. 

Z.    Instruct  and  provide  practice  in  making  a  "material  or  task  analysis." 

GET  READY  BEFORE  the  meeting  starts: 

Study  this  outline  and  supplementary  material  even  though  you  have 
handled  meetings  of  this  type  before.  Be  at  the  meeting  place  15  minutes 
ahead  of  time. 

Write  the  FOUR  STEPS  (Yd.th  subheads)  on  the  blackboard.  Place  them  on 
the  right  side  of  the  board.  Leave  space  to  list  the  four  things  an 
instructor  must  do  to  GET  RETiDY.  Arrange  chairs  as  instructed  for  the 
first  meeting. 

Have  a  supply  of  blank  "task  analysis"  sheets. 

Study  carefully  the  supplementary  sheets  for  this  meeting. 


Time  Table 


See  Supplementary  Sheets 


Start  on  time  STEP  I.  PPJIPARaTION  OF  GROUP  MElvIBERS 


1.  In  joMT  opening  remarks,  greet  the  group,  expressing  gratification 
at  their  interest  in  improving  YfARTpLlE  DISTRIBUTION  through  better 
job  instruction,  as  evidenced  by  their  presence. 

(a)  Create  an  informal  atmosphere  and  put  group  at  ease.  .  .  (No.  1) 

(b)  Review  first  meeting  briefly.   Emphasize  three  points: 

5  min.       (1)  There  is  not  tLme  enough  today  to  let  an  employee  "learn" 

his  job.  He  must  be  taught.  .  .  •  (No.  2) 

(Z)   There  are  many  advantages  to  the  "demonstration  method." 

(3)  If  the  worker  hasn^t  learned,  the  instructor  hasn't  taught . 
10  min.  .  .  .  (No.  4) 

Z.   Use  illustrations  of  typical  teacliing  jobs. 
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20  nin. 


(a)  Ask  two  members  of  the  group  to  show  how  they  v/ould  instruct  a 
worker  on  a  typical  task  selected  from  their  own  department, 

(1)  Explain  that  these  two  samples  are  not  expected  to  be  per- 
fect, that  they  are  put  on  to  help  bring  out  some  fundamental 
points  to  be  discussed  at  this  meeting. 

(2)  Ask  members  to  take  their  "How  To  Instruct"  cards  and  note 
how  nearly  the  practice  teaching  job  follows  the  suggested 
procedure. 

(b)  Ask  for  a  vol\inteer  to  be  the  "learner"  for  the  first  illustra- 
tion. 

(1)  Be  sure  the  "learner"  does  NOT  already  know  the  job. 

NOTE:  Jot  down  steps  and  key  points  on  a  "task  analysis" 
sheet  as  the  sample  is  put  on.   This  will  aid  you  in  prov- 
iiv^       a  need  for  an  analysis.  .  .  .  (No.  10) 

.  .  .  (No.  13) 

(c)  At  the  completion  of  the  practice  teaching  job,  have  the  group 
point  out  errors  and  omissions  they  have  observed.   .  .  (No.  11) 

(1)  Bring  out  particularly  in: 

Step  I  —  Preparation 

Instructor's  attitude  toward  the  learner. 
TiVhether  approach  v/as  reasonably  natural. 

Step  II  —  Presentation 

7/liGther  too  much  vra,s  attempted. 

Steps  omitted  or  not  made  clear. 

"Key  points"  not  explained. 

"Hazy"  or  "superficial"  explanation  given. 

Step  III  —  Application 

Y/hether  learner  was  asked  how  he  would  do  it. 
Yfhether  learner  tried  his  hand. 

Toother  learner  could  have  applied  principles  to  meet 
slight  variations  found  on  the  job. 

Step  IV  —  Testing 

Lack  of  complete  "check"  made. 

Lack  of  thoroughness  in  illustration. 

"iThether  learner  knew  why. 
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30  min. 


40  min. 


Check  on  understanding  of  specific  "key  points"  to  see 
if  the  instructor  has  taught  thera. 

(d)  Call  on  the  other  volunteers. 

NOTE:  ^Trite  steps  and  key  points  on  a  "task  analysis"  sheet  as 
before.  .  .  .  (No.  10) 

.  .  .  (No.  13) 

(e)  Discuss  second  practice  teaching  job  in  s.ame  manner  as  first. 

(f )  Thank  members  for  their  cooperation.  Explain  that  these  members 
were  "good  sports"  to  be  "guinea  pigs"  to  help  bring  out  funda- 
mental points  often  overlooked. 

(g)  These  practice  teaching  jobs  v/ere  not  too  successful  because  the 
"instructors"  did  not  have  the  "fine  points"  nor  the  method  of 
presenting  then  clearly  organized. 

(1)  Point  out  that  these  v/eaknesses  are  almost  universal. 

(2)  Explain  that  these  illustrations  are  typical  of  much 
instruction  in  stores  at  this  very  mpment.  HoiArever,  they 
Y/ere  better  than  that  done  in  many  retail  and  v^olesale 
businesses. 


50  min. 


1  hr. 
5  min. 


STEP  II.  PRESENTATION  OF  I^TERIAL  TO  BE  LEARNED 

(1.  Getting  ready  to  instruct;  Z.   Inking 
a  teaching  analysis) 

1.  Present  the  four  things  an  instructor  should  do  to  GET  FJEADY  to 
instruct . 

(a)  Place  at  top  of  the  blackboard  the  heading:  "Hovf  To  Get  Ready." 

(b)  Put  down  each  of  the  four  "get  ready"  responsibilities  as  they 
are  discussed.  Use  the  headings  as  they  appear  on  the  "HoY<r  To 
Instruct"  cards.  .  .  .  (Nos.  12,  13,  14) 

2.  Give  instruction  in  making  a  "material  or  task  analysis"  of  a 
specific  task  which  an  employee  must  be  taught  to  perform  as  a 

part  of  his  work.  .  .  .  (tjo.  13) 

(a)  Break  down  the  task— make  a  "task  analysis."  This  is  the 
"get  ready"  point  that  requires  special  attention. 

Distribute  blank  "analysis"  sheets  to  each  member  of  the  group. 

(b;  Explain  vfhy  "analysis"  is  necessary. 
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1  hr. 
15  min, 


1  hr. 
30  min, 


(1)  yie   "think"  we  know  a  job  \/hen  we  really  don't, 

(Z)  Y/e  knovf  it  so  well  that  we  overlook  the  points  that  "stump" 
the  learner. 

(3)  The  instructor  knows  the  task  so  well  that  he  doesn't  plan 
how  to  put  it  over  to  the  learner. 

(c)  Put  a  sample  "task  analysis"  on  the  board.  For  your  example  use 
one  of  the  tasks  that  a  member  attempted  to  teach. 

(1)  Bring  out  STEPS  and  KEY  POULTS  to  be  mastered. 

(Z)   Define  a  STEP.  Explain  hov^r  small  a  segment  it  is. 

.  .  .  (No.  13) 
(3)  Explain  a  KEY  POINT  .  .  .  (No.  13) 


STEP  III.  ASSBIILATION— APPLICATION  BY  LEARNERS  OF  IvIATERL\L 

PRESEiNTED 

1.  Have  the  group  break  do-vm  the  two  volunteer  jobs  on  the  "analysis" 
sheets  provided. 

Make  clear  that  few  v/ords  are  required. 

Make  clear  that  analysis  can  be  done  easily  and  quickl^r  after  a 
1  hr.     little  practice. 

40  min. 

2.  Discuss  the  making  and  use  of  the  "task  anal^/sis"  in  everyday 
training. 

(a)  If  three  or  four  tasks  are  broken  down  each  vreek,  all  the 
"critical"  jobs  in  the  department  can  soon  be  covered. 

(b)  Everyone  should  make  his  own  analysis. 

(c)  Analysis  sheets  are  NOT  to  be  given  to  workers.  They  are  for 
the  instructor's  ovm  use  in  clarifying  and  organizing  his  ov/n 
thinking  about  the  task  to  be  learned  by  the  employee. 

(d)  Finished  analysis  sheets  may  be  kept  in  3-ring  binders  for 
ready  reference. 

3.  Restate  the  four  "get-ready"  responsibilities  by  stressing  that 
they  should  and  can  be  done  quickly. 

1  hr. 
45  min. 
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1  hr. 

50  min. 


STEP  IV,  TESTING  FOR  WJDSRSTATJDING  AND  ABILITY  TO  DO 

1,  Check  on  understanding  of  the  four  things  an  instructor  must  do  to 
GET  READY  to  instruct. 

(a)  Have  members  tell  how  to  get  ready  and  why  it  is  necessary. 

(b)  Have  members  tell  why  experienced  persons  often  shoot  over  the 
heads  of  the  trainees. 

(c)  Have  members  explain  the  difference  between  a  "step  or  idea  to 
be  taught"  and  a  "key  point  to  be  mastered." 


1  hr. 
55  min. 


2.  Check  the  "analysis"  sheets  prepared  by  each  member. 
Point  out  the  strong  and  weak  points. 


Z   hrs. 


SUi£*ARY  and  assignment  for  next  meeting. 

1.  Refer  to  "How  To  Instruct"  card,  pointing  out  that  the  tv;o  sides 
outline  the  v/hole  job-instructor's  plan. 

2.  Ask  each  member  to  select  from  his  own  depai^ment  one  or  tvfo  simple 
tasks  that  can  be  taught  to  another  member  during  the  practice 
period.  Ask  that  each  member  make  a  complete  "task  analysis"  of 
his  tasks  and  bring  it  to  the  next  meeting. 

3.  Explain  that  at  the  next  meeting  instruction  will  be  given  on  how 
to  use  the  four  basic  teaching  steps  in  handling  each  of  the  three 
most  common  types  of  teaching  situations  T/hich  confront  an  executive. 

4.  Adjourn  the  session  promptly  at  the  scheduled  time. 
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A  WARTBiE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

FOR 
STORE  SUPERVISORS  AND  DEPARTIENT  HEADS 
"Hem  To  Teach  an  Employee" 

Instructor's  Outline 


THIRD    H  E  E  T  I  N  G  ~  2  hours 


WHitT  THIS  LEETING  IS  TO  ACGOIiPLISH: 

1.  Esqjlain  the  four  basic  steps  to  follow  in  instructing  an  employee  how  to 
perform  any  specific  part  of  his  job. 

2.  Show  the  close  similarity  between  the  process  of  making  a  sale  and  teach- 
ing  an  individual. 

3.  Explain  some  principles  of  learning  that  apply  when  teaching  an  employee. 

4.  Illustrate  that  the  same  basic  teaching  process  can  be  used  in  a  wide 
variety  of  teaching  situations  found  in  business. 

GET  READY  BEFORE  the  meeting  starts: 

Be  there  ahead  of  time.  Greet  each  member  vd.th  a  smile  and  call  him  by 
name.  (You  must  Icnow  the  name  of  each  member  by  the  third  meeting. ) 

Have  large  cards  lettered  with  the  standard  points  to  be  taught  in  this 
meeting.  These  cards  can  be  hung  up  only  after  the  points  are  developed 
on  the  board.  .  •  •  (No.  23) 

Study  carefully  the  supplementary  sheets  for  this  meeting. 


T\nQ   Table 


See  Supplementary  Sheets 


Start  on  time  STEP  I.  PREPAR.iT ION  OF  GROUP  IIELIBERS 

1.  State  that  you  recognize  the  fact  that  most  retail  and  wholesale 
executives  alreachr  understand  the  basic  principles  of  making  a  sale, 

(a)  Through  their  own  experience  as  salesmen. 

(b)  Through  familiarity  with  the  practices  of  salespersons  in  their 
5  nin.       organization. 

(c)  Through  extensive  studies  and  research  already  made  on  the 
problem  of  "vriiy  and  hovj-  people  buy." 

(d)  Through  the  acceptance  of  the  modem  concept  of  selling — 
"helping  a  customer  select  the  right  merchandise  to  meet  her 

10  min.      needs." 
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Z.   Point  out  similarity  between  selling  and  teaching.   •  •  •  (No,  15) 

(a)  Explain  that  an  executive  or  top  salesperson  can  be  as  effective 
a  teacher  of  other  employees  as  he  is  a  salesman. 

(b)  Show  how  every  executive  is  engaged  in  a  teaching  situation 
when  he: 

(1)  Gives  directions  to  an  employee. 

(z)   ^Vnswers  questions  on  system  or  policy. 

(3)  Presents  nev;-  information. 

(4)  Explains  and  develops  skill  in  a  manipulative  task. 

(5)  Creates  an  attitude  or  corrects  misinformation. 

(c)  Place  the  selling  and  teaching  chart  on  the  board  or  have  it  on 
a  large  card. 

Ask  the  group:  "Do  you  give  as  much  attention  to  how  you  teach 
your  employees  as  you  do  to  hov;  you  handle  your  customers?" 


STEP  II.  PRESSNT.iTION  OF  IliTERnL  TO  BE  LEii^RlJED 
1.  RevieviT  the  steps  in  the  teaching  process: 


.  .  .  (No.  16) 


Note :  Tlie  follovdjig  four  basic  steps  have  been  used  in  preceding 

meetings.  The  basic  principles  underlying  the  use  of  these  steps 

should  be  explained.  It  is  important  that  the  instructor  emphasize 
these  steps. 


Step  I  —  Preparing  the  learner 


.  .  .  (No.  16) 


50  min. 


Step  II  —  Presenting  the  new  subject  matter  to  be  learned. 

Step  III  —  Assimilation — application  by  learners  of  material 

presented. 

Step  IV  —  Testing  for  understanding  and  ability  to  do. 

2.  Present  the  principles  of  learning  to  use  when  instructing  an 

employee.  .  .  .  (No.  17) 

(a)  Learner  must  be  ready  to  learn. 

(b)  Learner  must  be  interested  in  what  he  is  being  taught. 

(c)  Learner  must  have  a  good  attitude  toward  what  he  is  being  taugfe. 

(d)  Learner  must  participate  mentally  and  physically  if  he  is  to 
learn. 
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(e)  Learner  mast  repeat  or  use  what  has  been  taught. 


40  min. 


45  min. 


50  min. 


3.  Describe  and  illustrate  the  three  common  types  of  teaching  situations 

(a)  Teaching  an  employee  how  to  do  a  manipulative  type  of  task. 

Illustrations:  Counting  back  change,  v/rapping  a  package, 
making  out  a  sales  ticket,  and  operating  a  cash  register. 

(b)  Teaching  an  employee  some  necessary  facts  and  how  to  use  them 
on  the  job. 

Illustrations:  Selling  points  of  an  item  of  merchandise,  new 
rules  and  regulations,  change  in  store  policy,  and  ways  in  which 
customer  must  care  for  new  kind  of  fabric. 

(c)  Helping  an  employee  modify  an  attitude. 

Illustration:  Relationships  with  new  employees,  vd.llingness 
to  participate  in  drives  and  campaigns  resulting  from  war 
efforts,  extra  work  due  to  shortage  of  help,  and  cooperation 
Y/ith  management  in  conforming  to  nevir  Government  regulations. 


55  min. 


STEP  III.  ilSSHCELAT ION— APPLICATION  BY  LSiixRNERS  OF 

MiiTERLiL  PRESENTED 

1.  Discuss  each  of  the  sample  demonstrations  given  by  the  instructor. 

(a)  Ask  each  member  to  complete  his  analysis  of  each  demonstration. 

(b)  Place  on  the  board  the  "task  analysis"  of  the  demonstration 
(dealing  with  facts  and  attitudes)  prepared  by  the  instructor, 
and  have  each  member  check  his  listing  against  the  points  in 
that  analysis. 

(c)  Be  certain  that  the  group  members  thoroughly  understand  how 
to  make  and  use  analyses  of  the  three  teaching  situations, 
especially  those  dealing  vdth  facts  and  attitudes. 

1  hr. 
ZS   min. 

Z,   Ask  members  to  explain  in  their  ov/n  words  what  each  step  in  the 
teaching  process  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

(a)  Check  for  technical  correctness. 

1  hr.      (b)  Check  for  understanding  rather  than  for  simple  memorization. 
30  min. 

3.  Discuss  the  principles  of  learning. 
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1  hr. 
45  min. 


(a)  Ask  members  to  give  examples  from  their  own  experience  vihich 
will  show  how  these  principles  may  be  applied  in  actual  practice 

.  •  .  (No.  17) 

(b)  Encourage  the  members  to  participate  in  a  discussion  of  these 
principles  as  a  means  of  assimilating  them. 


STEP  IV.  TESTING  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  AND  ABILITY  TO  DO 

1.  Pass  out  attached  check  sheet. 

2.  Ask  the  members  to  check  each  statement. 


1  hr. 
50  min. 


3.  Go  over  the  statements  with  the  group,  indicating  the  correct 
answers  and  commenting  on  any  points  of  misinformation  or  lack  of 
understanding. 


SUMMARY  and  assignment  for  next  meeting. 

1.  Refer  to  "Hov/  To  Instruct"  cards.  Point  out  that  on  the  tv/o  sides 
of  the  card  the  WHOLE  job-instruction  plan  is  outlined, 

2.  Inform  members  that  each  should  select  a  SBffLE  TASK  from  those  he 
actually  supervises  and  be  prepared  to  "put  it  over"  to  another 
member . 

(a)  Announce  that  as  many  members  as  time  Yd.ll  permit  will  demon- 
strate instiniction  at  the  next  meeting;  the  remaining  members 
will  present  their  demonstrations  at  the  follov/ing  meeting. 

(b)  Have  each  member  indicate  the  task  or  problem  he  intends  to 
use  as  his  practice  demonstration. 

(1)  If  the  task  selected  is  too  big  for  a  siraplo  demonstration, 
help  the  member  select  a  simpler  one. 

(2)  Have  each  member  plan  to  select  a  task  that  will  require  no 
more  than  a  15-ninute  period  of  instruction. 

(3)  Have  each  member  bring  all  the  necessary  materials  and 
supplies  to  provide  for  ample  "practice"  in  step  III. 

(c)  Be  sure  each  member  understands  that  the  use  of  the  complete, 
correct  instruction  procedure  is  now  e:xpected. 

(1)  Tell  the  group  that  the  four  "get-ready"  items,  particularly^ 
the  job  break-down  and  the  "four  basic  steps  of  instruction," 
will  be  checked. 
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I 

1  hr. 

55  nin. 


(Z)   Make  clear  that  each  member  should  bring  his  COMPLETED 
teaching  analysis  sheet. 

3.  Close  the  meeting  with  a  BRIEF  "SALES  TALK»'  on  the  personal  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  becoming  a  good  instructor. 

(a)  Use  the  practice  and  drill  sessions  that  follov^  to  enable  each 
member  to  "get  the  feel  of  the  instructing  tools." 

(b)  Explain  that  practice  will  develop  in  each  member  the  correct 
instructing  habits,  so  that  these  will  "come  natural"  to  him. 

Z   hrs.  4.  Adjourn  the  meeting  promptly  at  the  scheduled  time. 
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(Duplicate  this  check  sheet  and  pass  out  to  menbers  as  part  of  Step  IV, 
TESTING. ) 

CIIECK  SHEET 


1.  The  numerous  studies  of  TOY  and  HOT  individuals  buy- 
have  revealed  many  tendencies  which  have  proved 
valuable  v/hen  observed  by  salespersons.  True 

Z»   In  modem  selling,  there  has  been  an  increasing 

emphasis  placed  on  meeting  the  customers*  needs.      True 

3.  There  is  a  very  close  similarity  between  the 

processes  of  making  a  sale  and  teaching  a  learner.    True 

4.  All  teaching  in  the  average  retail  store  is  done 

with  groups  in  the  training  department.  True 

5.  It  is  more  important  that  a  department  head  give 
personal  attention  to  special  customers  than  that 
he  give  time  and  attention  to  the  teaching  of  his 
v/orkers .  True 

6."  List  the  "Four  Basic  Teaching  Steps." 


(  )  False  (  ) 

(  )  False  (  ) 

(  )  False  (  ) 

(  )  False  (  ) 

(  )  False  (  ) 

Step  1. 
Stop  2. 
Step  3. 
Step  4. 


7.  In  a  war  period,  executives  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  time  necessary  to  get  the  learner  ready  before 
presenting  the  new  ideas  that  he  must  master. 

8.  Very  little  learning  will  take  place  unless  the 
learner  is  interested  in  what  he  is  being  taught. 


True  (  )  False  (  ) 


True  (  )  False  (  ) 


9..  Before  a  wrong  habit  can  be  eliminated  or  modified, 
the  learner  must  be  av^akened  to  a  needed  change  and 
make  himself  "think"  of  each  part  of  the  process 
T«rhich  has  reached  the  habit  stage. 

10.  An  employee  learns  most  easily  and  remembers  best 
the  skills  and  knov/ledge  v/hich  are  taught  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  learning  a  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant experience. 


True  (  )  False  (  ) 


True  (  )  False  (  ) 


A  Vf;kRTBJE  TRAINING  PROGRAIi 

FOR 
STORE  SUPERVISORS  Al^iD  DEP>iRTI.IEOT  HEADS 
"How  To  Teach  an  Employee" 

Instructor's  Outline 

FOURTH     MEETING—  2  hours 

TOLVT  THIS  MEETING  IS  TO  ACGOIIPLISH: 

!•  Give  supervised  practice  in  handling  each  type  of  teaching  situation. 

GET  RELVDY  BEFORE  the  meeting  starts: 

Be  there  ahead  of  tine .  Have  a  space  at  the  front  of  the  roon  inhere 
practice  instruction  can  be  carried  on.  Have  available  a  snail  table 
or  counter  so  that  the  practice  lesson  can  be  taught  in  a  setting  as 
similar  as  possible  to  that  found  in  the  store.  Each  nenber  Tall  need 
to  arrange  this  practice  space  before  he  starts  his  practice  lesson. 

Have  the  chairs  arranged  properly.  Be  sure  there  is  adequate  blackboard 
space  on  v/hich  you  can  place  the  complete  story;  i.e.,  H01(7  TO  GST  READY 
and  HaV  TO  INSTRUCT.  One  large  blackboard  usually  provides  sufficient 
space;  hov^rever,  two  snail  blackboards  may  be  used,  or  the  plan  nay  be 
put  on  two  large  cards  and  attached  to  the  v^all  with  Scotch  tape.  This 
material  should  be  prepared  ahead  of  time. 

Study  carefully  the  supplementary  sheets  for  this  meeting . 


Time  Table 


See  Supplementary^  Sheets 


Stp.rt  on  time   STEP  I.  PRSPAR.iT ION  OF  GROUP  ISIJBERS 


5  min. 


1.  Open  the  mooting  by  reviewing  briefly: 


•  .  .  (No.  1) 


(a)  Four  things  necessary  to  GET  REliDY  to  instruct,  particularly 
the  making  of  the  "task  analysis." 


(b)  FOUR  EiSIC  STEPS  of  instruction. 


.  .  .  (No.  16) 


2.  Explain  that  nov;"  the  group  is  coming  to  the  "meaty"  part  of  the 
course — actual  practice. 

(a)  Tell  the  group  that  everyone  should  put  on  his  "thick  skin" 
because  everyone  is  going  to  "do  his  stuff"  before  the  group 
and  invite  criticism  and  suggestions. 

(b)  Explain  that  it  is  of  real  advantage  to  each  member  to  get  the 
benefit  of  others'  comments  in  a  thoroughly  FRIELT)LY  and  HELPFU: 
atmosphere. 

(c)  Urge  each  individual  to  be  interested  in  "sharpening  his 
teaching  tools." 


WORK  FROM  THIS  OUTLINE  -  DON'T  TRUST  TO  MEMORY 


Fourth  Meetinf^  -  Pare  Z 
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STEP  II.  PRESENTATION  OF  MATERIAL  TO  BE  UL^Jl^ISD 

(Application  of  the  "demonstration  method" 
to  actual  store  tasks) 


10  min^ 


1%  E^lain  how  demonstrations  and  comments  "will  be  made. 
(a)  Refer  to  "How  To  Instruct"  cards. 

(b).  Explain  that  members  are  now  expected  to  use  the  1TK0LE  PROCESS: 
GET  READY  and  then  follov/  the  FOUR  BASIC  instruction  steps. 

Z,   Look  over  each  member's  "analysis  sheet"  while  he  is  instructing. 
See  if  he  has  "caught  the  knack"  of  breaking  dov»7i  a  job.  Return 
tha.  sheets  after  each  demonstration. 

3  Ask  each  member  to  get  his  materials,  supplies,  and  workplace 
arranged  correctly.  After  the  instruction  starts,  any  errors 
or  "fumbles"  "vvill  be  commented  upon. 

•Each  member  should  describe,  before  he  starts,  the  store  setting 
of  the  job  he  proposes  to  teach.  He  should: 

(a)  Explain  vdiether  he  is  department  head,  supervisor,  o"vvner,  or 
manager. 

(b)  Tell  whether  the  employee  is  experienced,,  being' transferred, 
or  newly  employed. 

(c)  Tell  ivhat  type  of  store,  sales  organization,  or  department  is 
involved. 

"S.  Pass  out  blank  analysis  sheets.  Request  members  to  jot  dorm  the 
steps  or  ideas  and  the  key  points  used  as  each  demonstration  is 
put  on.. 


*-  -^     -Mr  • 


STEP  III.  ASSE£ELATION~;iPPLICxiTION  BY  LEARNERS  OF  I^VTERIAL  PRESENTED 
1.  Jlold  practice  instruction. 

(a)  Call  on  one  member  to  put  on  his  instructing  demonstration. 

(b)  Call  for  a  volunteer  to  serve  as  "learner." 

Note:  See  that  each  member  serves  as  the  "learner"  in-  at  least 
one  demonstration.  See  that  the  "learner"  does  NOT  laiorv  the 
job  being  taught. 

(c)  Ask  the  "instructor"  for  his  "task  analysis"  sheet. 

(d)  Have  him  carry 'through  his  demonstration.  AIIoyit  him  a  maximum 
of  15  minutes. 


ATORK  FROM  THIS  OUTLBIE  -  DON»T  TRUST  TO  LIELIORY 
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30  min. 


45  r.iin. 


.  .  •  (No,  18) 


1  hr. 
bO  min. 


(e)  Conment  on  the  demonstration. 

(1)  T7as  the  instructor  BKiDJl 

» 

Did  he  seem  to  have  a  plan? 

Did  he  have  a  job  break-down  or  task  analysis? 

YJ'ere  equipment  and  materials  ready? 

ViTas  the  vforkplace  in  order? 

(2)  Discuss  the  FOUR  TKlCHnG  STEPS. 

Look  for  points  omitted  or  not  clear. 

Look  for  "key  points."  Have  members  compare  key  points 
they  noted  with  those  stressed  in  the  demonstration. 

xlsk  learner  if  the  instructor  made  them  clear. 

Stress  the  purpose  of  each  step. 

Note  discrepancies  betYrcen  the  task  analysis  and  the 
instruction. 

(f )  Call  on  the  second  member. 

(1)  Continue  as  before,  gradually  becoming  more  exacting  in  a 
friendly  way. 

(2)  Stress  step  III  more  and  more.  INSIST  that  the  learner 
"tell"  and  "shoY/"  the  instructor. 

(g)  Call  on  additional  members  if  there  is  time. 

(1 )  Become  more  and  more  exacting  in  a  friendly  way. 

(2)  Have  members  carefully  observe  steps  I,  III,  and  IV.  There 
is  only  ONE  ANS'iiiER  to  how  much  an  instructor  should  stress 
these  steps;  that  is,  "COOTINUE  UNTIL  YOU  .iRE  SURE." 


STEP  IV.   TESTING  FOR  UNDERST^iInIDING  AND  ABILITY  TO  DO 

1.  Have  members  of  group  indicate  points  of  possible  improvement  in 
each  demonstration  given. 

2.  Have  each  member  indicate  at  least  one  new  idea  about  this  job  of 
1  hr.  instructing  v/hich  he  obtained  from  watching  the  practice  demonstra- 
55  min.   tion. 


V;0RIC  from  this  outline  -  D0N»T  trust  TO  liEMORY 
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SUMMARY  and  assignment  for  next  meeting. 

!•  Suggest  to  the  members  vfho  have  not  yet  put  on  their  practice 
instruction  demonstrations  that  they  review  their  plans  to 
GET  RSiVDY  in  the  light  of  the  demonstrations  they  have  Y/itnessed. 

The  more  carefully  the  instructor  GETS  READY,  the  better  the  job 
of  instructing  he  -vvill  do. 

2.  Make  some  complimentary  and  El^COUR^^GING  STATSIISOTS  about  the 
demonstrations  that  have  been  given. 

3.  Point  out  the  PERSONAL  value  to  be  derived  from  getting  one's 
thinking  about  the  job  planned  and  organized. 

Z   hrs.  4,  Adjourn  the  session  promptly  at  the  scheduled  time. 


Y;0RK  from  THIS  OUTLINE  -  DON  »T  TRUST  TO  MEMORY 


A  \7ARTrJE  TRAniEJG  PROGRAM 

FOR 

STORE  SUPERVISORS  Aim  DEPARTi^NT  HEADS 

"How  To  Teach  an  Employee" 

Instructor's  Outline 


FIFTH     MEETING  —  2  hours 

\1EAT   THIS  MEETING  IS  TO  ACGOI;ffLISH: 

1.  Give  supervised  practice  in  handling  each  type  of  teaching  situation. 

GET  READY  BEFORE  the  meeting  starts: 

Be  there  ahead  of  time.  Have  a  supply  of  "analysis"  sheets.  Be  sure 
the  meeting  room  is  arranged  in  a  manner  that  will  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teaching  job.  In  this  meeting,  the  room  becomes 
a  workshop  or  laboratory  where  ideas  are  tried  out  in  the  practice 
demonstrations. 

Study  carefully  the  supplementary  sheets  for  this  meeting 


Tfjne  Table 


See  Supplementary  Sheets 


Start  on  time 


STEP  I.  PREPARATION  OF  GROUP  MEMBERS 


15  min. 


1.  Open  the  meeting  by  congratulating  the  members  on  their  interest 
in  doing  their  part  in  our  war  effort  1^  learning  how  to  do  their 
present  jobs  most  effectively. 

(a)  Comment  on  the  veiy  good  demonstrations  put  on  at  the  last 
meeting. 

(b)  Have  members  explain  what  they  did  to  GET  BEXDY  for  their 
practice.  Ask  for  a  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the  FOUR  STEPS 
of  instruction. 


20  min. 


STEP  II.  PRESENTATION  OF  MATERLVL  TO  BE  LS^iRNSD 
(Application  of  the  "demonstration  method"  to  actual 
store  tasks) 

1.  Restate  and  reexplain  the  points  covered  under  this  step  in  the 
fourth  meeting  as  a  part  of  the  comment  on  each  demonstration. 


Y/ORK  FROM  THIS  OUTLINE  -  DON'T  TRUST  TO  LEMORY 
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STEP  III 


.iSSmiLATION  — APPLIC-iTION  BY  LE^iRlIERS  OF  lUTERLVL 
PRESENTED 


1.  Continue  practice  demonstrations. 

(a)  Have  members  vrcitch  their  "Hovv-  To  Instruct"  cards  as  the 
demonstrations  are  put  on. 

(b)  Have  members  "vvrite  dOiWn  the  key  points  of  each  demonstration 
on  "analysis"  sheets. 

(c)  Gradually  call  on  members  for  criticisms  of  each  practice 
demonstration. 

Ask  one  member  to  criticize  the  GET-RExkDY  responsibilities- 
another,  step  I;   another,  step  11;  another,  step  III;  another, 
step  IV. 

(d)  Add  to  each  of  their  criticisms  any  points  you  observed. 

Z.   TURN  BACK  to  the  outline  for  the  fourth  meeting  and  continue  comments 
and  criticisins.  Be  more  and  more  exacting  in  a  friendly  Viray. 


1  hr. 
40  min. 


1  hr. 
50  min. 


STEP  IV.  TESTING  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  AND  ABILITY  TO  DO 
1.  Check  the  "analysis"  sheets  prepared  by  each  member. 
Z,   Ask  questions  to  bring  out  weaknesses. 

3.  Ask  again  and  again:  "Are  you  sure  that  if  the  worker  gets  these 
points  he  v/ill  be  able  to  do  the  job  correctly?" 

4.  Do  the  members  include  points  in  the  analysis  that  could  be  left  out? 


SUI.iIliRY  and  assignment  for  next  meeting. 

1,  Resell  the  advantages  of  becoming  a  good  instructor. 

Z,   Stress  the  Lmportance  of  increased  individual  production  and  accuracy. 
Point  out  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  persons  just  like  ours el v( 
depend  upon  efficiently  operated  retail  outlets,  and  that  our  whole 
national  economy  is  affected  by  poor  methods  and  costly  errors  in 
the  distribution  of  goods  and  services. 


'OS 
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Z   hrs. 


3.  Stress  the  fact  that  vfhat  the  instructor  says  or  does  with  a 
worknan  doesn't  count  unless  it  sticks.  1/hat  sticks  in  the  worker's 
nind  and  is  used  by  hin  is  the  net  result  that  counts. 

4.  IF  THE  WORKER  H.kSN»T  LE^^iRiMSD,  THE  INSTRUCTOR  ILiSN'T  T..U(2{T . 

5.  Adjourn  the  neeting  at  the  scheduled  tine. 


;VORK  FROI.I  THIS  OUTLUTE  -  DON'T  TRUST  TO  I.ELIORY 


A  V/ARTmE  TRAINING  PR0GR/\1J 

FOR 

STORE  SUPERVISORS  AND  DEPARTLGNT  liEkDS 

"Hov/  To  Teach  an  Employee" 

Instructor's  Outline 


SIXTH  M  E  E  T  I  N  G  --  2  hours 
V/HAT  THIS  MEETING  IS  TO  ACCOl^LISK: 


1.  Stress  the  importance  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  relationship  betv^een 
executive  and  employee  which  vdJ.1  expedite  training  efforts. 

Z.   Explain  how  some  special  instruction  problems  may  be  overcome  if  an 
instructor  finds  that  he  is  confronted  by  them. 

3.  Review  or  restate  the  four  skills  which  this  course  is  designed  to  improve. 

(a)  How  to  get  ready. 

(b)  Ho;y  to  analyze  a  task. 

(c)  Hovv  to  instruct. 

(d)  How  to  follow  up. 

4.  SELL  each  member  on  USING  what  he  has  learned  on  his  job — starting  TOELlY. 
GST  READY  BEFORE  the  meeting  starts: 

This  is  the  last  meeting  of  the  series  and  it  must  close  on  a  high  level 
of  enthusiasm.  The  members  of  the  group  should  feel  the  "team  spirit"  of 
going  out  and  doing  their  best  to  apply  the  ideas  obtained  in  the  six 
meetings . 

In  this  last  meeting,  as  in  the  first,  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 
room  is  very  important.  In  a  six-meeting  series,  it  is  very  important 
that  everything  that  is  done  by  the  leader,  every  factor  v^ich  influences 
the  group,  and  every  discussion  participated  in  by  the  members  point  tov/ard 
the  specific  objectives — there  is  no  time  for  detours  or  side  issues. 

You  should  have  all  the  prepared  charts  on  display  so  that  a  glance 
around  the  room  will  give  a  reviev;  of  the  key  points  covered  in  the 
meetings. 

Study  carefully  the  supplementary  sheets  for  this  meeting. 
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Start  on  time 


See  Supplenentary  Sheets 


STEP  I.     PREPARiYTION  OF  GROUP  LIIillBERS 


15  min. 


1.  Make  appropriate  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  this,  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Compliment  the  entire  group  on  their  practice  demonstrations. 

3.  Comment  on  the  normal  improvement  which  resulted  from  observation 
of  and  participation  in  the  demonstrations  by  the  entire  group. 
Stress  the  fact  that  smoothness  and  effectiveness  in  the  use  of  the 
"demonstration  method"  Trill  increase  with  practice. 

4.  Suggest  that  each  person  be  his  own  critic  and  v/ork  on  his  own 
techniques  until  this  procedure  becomes  the  natural  way  of  helping 
another  person  acquire  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  v;hich 
you  know  vnJLl  help  him  on  his  job. 


STEP  II. 


25  min. 


PRESENTATION  OF  ILkTERIAL  TO  BE  LK.RNED 
(Teacher-learner  relationship;  three  special 
instruction  problems;  teaching  a  group;  and 
follow-up  after  teaching) 

1.  Create  and  maintain  a  "teacher-learner"  working  relationship. 

.  .  .  (No.  19) 

(a)  Explain  why  the  comiaon  "boss-worker"  relationship  is  not  con- 
ducive to  good  teaching. 

(1)  The  "boss"  has  all  the  answers. 

(2)  The  "boss"  tells  the  v^orkers. 

(3)  The  "boss  bawls  the  worker  out"  if  he  makes  a  mistake  or 
doesn't  know  something  he  has  been^told. " 

(4)  The  "boss"  holds  the  worker's  "questions"  against  him  v;^hon 
considering  v/ages,  promotion  or  dismissal. 

(5)  The  worker  always  tries  to  make  a  good  impression;  often 
says  he  knov;^  vfhen  he  does  not. 

(6)  The  worker  who  asks  questions  is  considered  "dumb"  by 
coworkers . 

(b)  Point  out  that  the  learner  must  admit  a  need  and  Virant  to  improve 
before  any  learning  t-yIII  take  place. 

(1)  The  learner  must  say:  "I  don't  know.  7/hat  is  the  correct 
procedure?" 

(2)  a'm  executive  must  have  the  employee's  confidence  and  must 
respect  this  confidence. 

(3)  Ik  desire  to  learn  is  a  sign  of  life;  the  executive  must 
cultivate  and  keep  this  valuable  characteristic  alive. 
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45  min. 


Z.   Discuss  three  special  instruction  problems  encountered  in  many 

stores.  ...  (No.  20) 

(a)  The  "long"  task  or  job. 

How  to  use  the  four-step  "demonstration  method"  on  a  task  or 
job  that  takes  3  hours  or  perhaps  3  days  to  complete. 

(b)  The  "noisy"  department  in  the  store. 

How  to  use  the  four-step  "demonstration  method"  in  a  departnent 
where  it  is  noisy  or  where  there  are  customers. 

(c)  The  problem  of  putting  over  "feel",  etc. 

How  to  instruct  a  man  so  that  he  will  acquire  that  important 
ability  of  determining  "feel,"  fit,  tension,  balance,  etc. 
Demonstrate  this  point  with  a  shoe,  hat,  nut  and  bolt,  fountain 
pen,  or  some  similar  article. 


3.  Discuss  teaching  a  group  of  individuals. 


.  .  .  (No.  17) 


1  hr. 
15  min, 


(a)  Point  out  that,  in  a  store,  it  often  viill  be  necessary  to  teach 
several  persons  in  a  department  the  same  thing,  and  that 
valuable  time  of  the  executive  can  be  conserved  if,  in  such 
cases,  the  teaching  job  is  done  mth  the  individuals  as  a  group. 

(b)  Explain  that  learning  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  individual; 
therefore  the  instiructor  should: 

(1)  Be  sure  that  he  gets  each  individual  ready. 

(Z)  Be  sure  that  he  starts  at  a  point  Virhere  the  least  informed 
or  least  experienced  trainee  can  understand  and  follov/  the 
instructions. 

(3)  Be  sure  to  set  his  speed  to  fit  the  slowest  learners. 

(4)  Check  on  the  understanding  of  those  persons  about  whom  he 
has  some  doubt,  and  not  rely  on  the  obvious  understanding 
of  the  most  intelligent  in  the  group. 

4.  Follow-up  after  teaching. 

(a)  Test  your  teaching  to  see  whether  the  employee  not  only  knows 
hov/,  but  can  and  does  apply  ^^vhat  he  has  been  taught  vd.th 
continuously  increasing  skill.  ...  (No.  16) 
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(b)  Point  out  how  important  it  is  that  an  employee  know  to  Virhom 
to  turn  in  case  he  runs  into  trouble  in  performing  the  task  in 
which  he  has  been  instructed. 

1  hr.     (c)  Remember  that  the  employee  expects  you  to  stand  back  of  vfhat  you 
30  min.      teach. 


1  hr. 
40  min. 


STEP  III.  ASSDIELATION— APPLICATION  BY  LEARNERS  OF  MATERIAL 

PRESENTED 

1.  Call  for  any  remaining  questions  on  any  points  covered  in  the  series. 

Z,   Restate  urgent  need  for  efficient  wartime  distribution,  and  need  for 
helping  millions  of  employees  to  improve  their  performance  on  the  job. 

3,  Review  the  problems  discussed  by  the  group  in  the  first  meeting. 
These  problems  Yfere  grouped  under  the  follov/ing  headings: 

.  .  .  (No.  6) 
Merchandise 
Selling 
System 

Human  Relations 
Policy 
Morale 

(a)  Emphasize  again  that  the  only  sure  way  an  instructor  can  over- 
come these  or  similar  problems  is  through  training.  Othcndse, 
he  is  nothing  but  a  "trouble  shooter,"  dealing  with  one 
emergency  after  another,  and  never  really  getting  problems 
solved — never  working  tovrard  their  permanent  solution. 

(b)  Point  out  that  many  supervisors  think  they  don't  "have  the  tine" 
to  train. 

(c)  Emphasize  that  by  "taking  the  time  to  train,"  supervisors  v/on't 
have  so  many  time-consuming  "emergencies";  that  training  is 
the  one  "handle"  that  a  supervisor  can  "take  hold'  of"  and  do 
something  about. 

4.  Urge  immediate  and  consistent  use  of  the  FOUR-STEP  PROCESS. 


STEP  IV.  TESTING  FOR  UITOERSTANDING  AND  ABILITY  TO  DO 

1.  Clear  up,  by  group  discussion,  the  follovang  question  that  may  b 
in  several  members »  minds:  "JUST  Y^AT  AM  I  TO  DO  ABOUT  THIS?" 


e 
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1  hr. 
50  min. 


(a)  If  the  group  is  made  up  of  ov/ners,  managers,  or  higher-ranking 
supervisors  v/ho  don't  instruct  workers  personally,  suggest  the 
following : 

Use  this  method  with  your  own  assistants  every  tine  you  put  over 
a  new  idea — issue  an  order  or  check  a  nan's  v/ork. 

Enroll  all  your  subordinate  supervisors  and  all  who  instruct 
workers  in  any  -way  in  this  12-hour  progran,  just  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Encourage  your  men  to  use  this  "denonstration  method."  All 
that  can  be  done  in  IZ   hours  is  to  put  tools  in  your  men's 
hands.  Your  managers,  department  heads,  and  others  must  see 
that  the  tools  are  used. 

For  example,  you  can: 

Have  each  group  leader  brealc  dovm  three  tasks  a  v/eek  for  a 
period  of  tiiae,  and  have  him  review  the  analyses  with  the 
supervisor. 

At  regular  meetings,  i.e.,  staff  meetings,  store  meetings, 
etc.,  discuss  the  use  being  made  of  the  FOUR  STEPS. 

Y/lien  you  see  department  heads,  sponsors,  and  others  in  the 
store,  ask  them  \diether  they  are  using  the  plan. 

(b)  If  the  group  is  composed  of  department  heads,  section 
supervisors,  or  experienced  salespersons  who  personally 
instruct  "vvorkers,  suggest  the  folloiving: 

Use  this  four-step  method  constantly  on  the  job — every  time 
you  "pass  on  the  knov/-how"  to  an  employee — every  time  he  asks 
you  a  question  or  you  check  his  v/ork. 


SUliLIARY  of  the  series  of  meetings. 

1.  Express  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  and  interest  of  the 
group. 


Z. 


Express  the  hope  that,  if  there  are  any  questions  or  problems 
which  develop  after  the  members  start  using  the  material  presented 
during  this  series,  they  are  to  call,  vrrite,  or  see  the  State  or 
local  coordinator  or  supervisor  of  distributive  education,  or  con- 
tact the  instructor  who  was  in  charge  of  the  series  of  meetings. 
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Time  Table 


3.  Secure  an  expression  from  the  group  on  whether  the  members  are 
prepared  to  apply  these  instructional  principles  conscientiously 
as  their  contribution  in  the  ivar  program.  To  the  extent  that  is 
appropriate,  develop  this  into  a  type  of  ceremony  or  pledge  on 
the  part  of  each  member  that  he  v/ill  put  the  FOUR  STEPS  to  ;7ork. 

4.  Issue  certificate  cards, 

5.  Wish  group  success  and  adjourn  meeting. 


6.  Parting  shot: 
TAUGHT  . 


IF  THE  WORKER  HASN«T  LEARNED,  THE  INSTRUCTOR  ILA^N»T 


Z  hrs. 


WORK  FROM  THIS  OUTLH^  -  DON»T  TRUST  TO  I;IEIIORY 


£  £  £ Z i I  HI ^ I  A  £  I  HAIlIIAi 

SHEET  NO.   I 

PUTTING  THE  GROUP  AT  EASE  AITD  ESTABLISHING  AN 
INFOm/IAL  RELATIONSHIP  ^TITH  Ai^JD  AIiIONG  MEffiERS 


Establishing  an  informal  atmosphere  and  putting  your  group  at  ease 
cannot  be  accomplished  simply  by  making  a  request  that  they  be  at  ease. 

The  members  of  your  group  are  apt  to  be  uneasy  mentally  and  somev.rhat 
concerned  as  to  why  they  are  present.  In  many  cases,  they  probably  were 
assigned  to  attend  the  meeting.  They  did  not  volunteer. 

The  personal  impression  that  you  make  during  the  first  5  or  10  minutes 
is  a  big  factor  because,  if  it  is  favorable,  your  work  will  be  easier  to 
carry  on  and,  if  it  is  unfavorable,  you  must  make  considerable  effort  later 
to  overcome  this  effect. 

Let  the  manner  of  your  delivery  and  your  tone  of  voice  shovv  clearly 
that  you  are  in  earnest,  that  you  feel  strongly  about  the  importance  of 
the  work,  and  that  you  fully  respect  the  present  knowledge  and  experience 
of  each  member  of  the  group. 

If  store  regulations  permit  smoking,  the  instructor  may  light  a  pipe 
or  a  cigarette,  thus  setting  an  example  of  informality.  Remember,  havever, 
that  a  pipe  or  a  cigarette  can  become  a  nuisance  to  you  while  trying  to 
talk  or  write. 


Waen   you  have  set  the  example  of  informality,  set  the  pipe  or  cigarette  to 
one  side  until  later  in  the  meeting  vrhen  it  v/ill  not  interfere  v.dth  conduct- 
ing the  meeting. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    M^^TERIAL 
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ICiRTHm  TRillNING  OF  RETAIL  .^JTD  ^VHOLESALS  EXECUTIVES 


Introduction. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war  and  during  the  period  of  reconstruction, 
the  efficiency  of  our  present  system  of  distribution  will  depend  more  than 
ever  before  upon  the  leadership  ability  of  junior  and  senior  executives. 
The  field  of  retailing  and  wholesaling  is  faced  v;ith  many  new  and  difficult 
problems,  and  many  of  these  involve  the  training  of  employees  on  the  job. 
Some  of  the  new  problems  which  must  be  solved  through  more  effective  personnel 
training  are: 

Meeting  an  extremely  high  labor  turri-over* 

Using  persons  not  naturally  adapted  to  sales  work. 

Explaining  new  merchandise  (standardized  and  higher-priced). 

Handling  rationed  goods. 

Introducing  alternate  and  substitute  merchandise. 

Adjusting  to  new  vforking  conditions  and  schedules. 

Dealing  vath  new  customer  attitudes. 

Replacing  key  junior  executives. 

Creating  a  "victory"  morale  on  the  part  of  all  employees. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  problems  of  breaking  in  nevj  vrarkers  and  of 
retraining  experienced  employees  are  of  first  importance  in  every  retail 
and  v/holesale  organization. 

In  a  period  of  rapid  changes  in  policy,  practice,  and  personnel,  an 
increased  load  is  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  every  supervisor,  department 
head,  and  sponsor.  A  major  part  of  this  new  load  consists  of  teaching  employ- 
ees hov7  to  perform  their  work  under  new  conditions.  This  "on-the-job" 
teaching  is  done  on  an  individual  basis,  often  in  the  department  during  store 
hours,  and  is  in  addition  to  any  centralized  training  given  by  the  store  or 
in  classes  conducted  by  the  public  schools  as  a  part  of  the  local  program 
of  distributive  education. 


Every  department  head,  in  a  normal  period,  spends  a  large  part  of  his 
time  teaching  the  workers  in  his  department.   In  a  war  period,  this  teaching 
must  be  stepped-up  in  efficiency.   Industry  and  our  military  forces  are 
making  use  of  every  knovm  training  aid  and  procedure  to  secure  maximum 
production  and  to  increase  our  Nation's  fighting  effectiveness.   Leaders  in 
the  war  industries,  recognize  that  they  have  this  problem  vfith  their  supervisors 
and  foremen.  They  are  giving  a  short  course  to  over  200,000  key  foremen  be- 
fore July  1942.  This  job  is  being  done  by  the  Training  Within  Industry 
Branch  of  the  Labor  Division,  Yfar  Production  Board. 
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INDUSTRY  IS  DOING  IT—RSTAILING  AND  miOLESALING  ALSO  I^ST  INCRSi^E  EIviPIDYEE 
EFFICIENGY 

Distributive  education  is  providing  aid  to  business  in  meeting  the  vfar- 
time  problem  of  on-the-job  training.  To  meet  this  v/idespread  and  very  acute 
need,  there  has  been  developed  a  "custom-made"  course  on  "Hov<r  To  Teach  an 
Employee."  This  special  supervisory  training  course  "will  be  made  available 
just  as  rapidly  as  instructors  can  be  selected  and  trained.  The  instructor's 
outlines  will  be  furnished  only  to  persons  Tfvho  have  themselves  completed  the 
course.  This  precaution  is  being  taken  to  insure  that  each  person  using 
these  outlines  will  be  a  trained  instructor. 

What  is  this  program? 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  custom-made  i;^-hour  course  is  to  sharpen  the 
"teaching  tools"  of  executives  so  that  they  may  do  this  part  of  their  v/ork 
more  effectively.  Executives  knov/  v/hat  should  be  taught,  but  they  ivant  help 
in  how  to  teach  it. 

The  techniques  of  teaching,  Vv'hich  many  executives  must  acquire  in  order 
to  do  more  effective  training,  are  Icnovvn,  and  in  this  course  they  are  stream- 
lined to  meet  current  wartime  demands  for  speed.  The  use  of  these  streamlined 
tec^iniques  by  executives  in  any  sales  organization  will  step  up  the  skill, 
knoT/ledge,  and  attitudes  or  morale  of  each  employee  to  a  new  but  necessary 
"all-out"  level. 

This  custom-made  short  course  has  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  careful 
analysis,  experience,  and  observation.  It  has  been  tested,  refined,  and 
tested  again  and  again  until  it  includes  only  the  absolute  essentials.   It 
is  intended  to  aid  experienced  executives  of  large  or  small  businesses,  and 
deals  solely  with  the  problems  of  hov:  to  teach  new  and  experienced  employees 
most  efficiently. 

Yifliat  each  meeting  is  to  accomplish. 

(This  is  not  the  "Instructor's  Outline,"  as  this  is  furnished  only  to 
those  persons  who  are  selected  as  instractors . ) 

First  Meeting  -  Z   Hours 

1.  Introduce  the  custom-made  IE-hour  course  on  "Hov;-  To  Teach  an  Eraployee." 

2.  Sell  the  members  of  the  group  on  the  benefits  they  and  others  mil 
derive  through  mastery  of  this  efficient  technique. 

3.  Illustrate  the  vreaknesses  of  the  two  common  training  methods — telling 
and  showing. 

4.  Illustrate  the  sure-fire  (modified)  DEMONSTRATION  METHOD  for  breaking 
in  new  workers  and  improving  the  performance  of  experienced  employees. 

Second  Meeting  -  Z   Hours 

1.  Illustrate  the  need  for  making  a  "material  or  task  analysis"  by  using 
two  sample  teaching  jobs. 
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2.  Instruct  and  provide  practice  in  making  a  "material  or  task  analysis." 

Third  Meeting  -  Z   Hours 

1.  Explain  the  four  basic  steps  to  follow  in  instructing  an  employee 
how  to  perform  any  specific  part  of  his  job. 

2.  Shovf  the  close  similarity  betv/een  the  process  of  making  a  sale  and 
teaching  an  individual. 

3.  Explain  the  principles  of  learning  used  v;hen  teaching  an  employee. 

4.  Illustrate  that  the  same  basic  teaching  process  can  be  used  in  a 
vn.de  variety  of  teaching  situations  found  in  business. 

a.  Teaching  an  employee  how  to  do  a  manipulative  type  of  task, 

b.  Teaching  an  employee  some  necessary  facts  and  how  to  use  them 
on  the  job. 

c.  Helping  an  employee  modify  an  attitude. 

Fourth  Meeting  -  2  Hours 

and 
Fifth  Meeting  -  2  Hours 

1.  Give  supervised  practice  in  handling  each  type  of  teaching  situation. 

Sixth  Meeting  -  2  Hours 

1.  Stress  the  importance  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  relationship  be- 
tween executive  and  employee  v/hich  v/ill  expedite  training  efforts. 

2.  Explain  how  some  special  instruction  problems  may  be  overcome  if  an 
instructor  finds  that  he  is  confronted  by  them. 

3.  Explain  necessary  follow-up  after  teaching. 

4.  Rcviev/  or  restate  the  four  SKILLS  which  this  course  is  designed  to 
improve. 

a.  How  to  get  ready. 

b.  How  to  analyze  a  task. 

c.  How  to  instruct. 

d.  How  to  follow  up. 


5.  SELL  each  member  on  USHTG  vfhat  he  has  learned  on  his  job — starting 


TODAY. 


How  this  program  will  be  carried  on. 

1.  llfho  will  be  given  the  12-hour  course? 
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Executives  of  retail  and  wholesale  organizations.  The  term  executive 
has  been  used  to  cover  supervisors,  department  heads,  division  managers, 
orniers  and  managers,  buyers,  sponsors,  persons  doing  system  training  or  con- 
ducting centralized  training,  and  j\inior  executives  and  assistants. 

In  some  cases,  this  training  will  be  given  to  some  selected  sales- 
persons and  to  persons  in  line  for  promotion  to  positions  of  supervisory 
responsibility. 

2.  YJho  will  serve  as  instructors? 

a.  Experienced  trainers  from  the  Business  Education  Service  of  the 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  will  serve  as  instructors  in  regional  and  subregional 
instructor  training  meetings.  Those  members  completing  the  instruction  who 
show  special  teaching  ability  TdLll  be  selected  by  the  State  supervisors  to 
conduct  additional  meetings  in  their  ovjn  districts. 

Each  person  selected  as  an  instructor  v;ill  be  provided  with  the 
"package."  This  "package"  consists  of  the  instructor's  outlines  for  the  six 
meetings  and  the  supplementary  materials  v/hich  serve  as  a  background  to  the 
outline . 

b.  Some  persons  now  v/orking  in  the  field  of  distributive  education 
will  be  prepared  to  handle  this  course  after  they  have  received  the  basic 

12  hours  of  instruction,  plus  3  or  4  hours  of  special  coaching  on  the  use  of 
the  "package"  outlines  and  supplementary  materials. 

c.  In  many  cases,  occupationally  competent  executives  from  a  store 
or  sales  organization  will  be  selected  to  conduct  these  12-hour  courses  with 
groups  of  10  fellow  executives  and  junior  executives  within  a  single  organiza- 
tion. Y^en  a  key  executive  is  selected  as  group  instructor  after  he  has 
completed  the  basic  12-hour  course,  he  7d.ll  receive  the  instructor's  manual 

or  "package."  He  should  then  be  given  3  or  4  hours  of  special  coaching 
before  he  attempts  to  offer  the  course. 

d.  This  course  should  be  made  available  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
each  person  in  the  organization  who  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  work 
01  other  employees.  All  other  parts  of  the  plan  are  valueless  until  this 
supervisor-employee  level  is  reached  and  the  tested  principles  and  practices 
put  into  effect  every  hour  of  every  day.  The  training  sessions  usually  ytLII 
be  held  on  company  time,  and  each  group  must  contain  not  less  than  8  or  more 
than  12  persons. 

Each  patriotic  department  head,  buyer,  sponsor,  or  other  executive,  aftfir 
having  completed  the  12-hour  course,  should  make  use  of  the  new  teaching  skill 
he  has  acquired  when  he  breaks  in  nev/  employees  or  aids  the  experienced  workers 
under  his  supervision.  By   constant  use  of  this  new  skill,  the  executive  can 
aid  employees  to  make  the  many  new  adjustments  necessary  to  do  a  real  job  of 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  during  the  present  war  period. 


SUPPLEMENTARY     MATERIAL 
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IHO  WILL  BENEFIT  FROM  TIIE  IMPROVEldENT  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE'S  SKILL  IN  TRICKING? 
HOY? 

1.  How  will  you,  as  an  executive,  benefit  from  improved  skill  in  teaching 
employees? 

(a)  Trained  employees  are  easier  to  supervise  than  untrained  v/orkers.  The 
more  highly  slcilled  an  employee  is,  the  less  supervision  he  requires. 

(b)  Effective  training  gives  the  employee  a  thorough  understanding  of  v/hat 
he  is  to  do  as  well  as  how  he  is  to  do  it.  This  develops  in  him  a 
grov/ing  interest  in  his  v/ork  and  enables  him  to  Lmprove  his  performance 
to  the  maximum  of  his  ability.  Tliis  kind  of  -^TorkGr,  when  informed  on 
changes  in  store  policy,  system,  and  information  on  nevf  merchandise, 

or  on  some  new  technique  of  selling,  will  get  results. 

(c)  The  reputation  of  the  executive  in  the  store  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  training  he  gives  the  employees  day  by  day.  Many  executives 
put  too  much  emphasis  on  supervision  and  neglect  basic  training. 

(d)  The  ability  to  teach  an  employee  how  creates  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  employee  in  his  executive  and  contributes  to  bettor  employee- 
employer  relations. 

2.  How  does  management  benefit  from  increased  ability  in  teaching  on  the  part 
of  an  executive? 

(a)  Modern  informed  customers  are  best  served  by  trained  salespersons. 

(b)  Loyalty  to  management  results  largely  from  a  good  relationship  betvreen  * 
employee  and  supervisor. 

(c)  Many  employees  in  a  retail  store  during  this  v/ar  period  v/ill  not,  by 
nature,  be  adapted  to  store  work.  Effective  basic  training  vd.ll 
prevent  costly  errors. 

(d)  The  greater  the  efficiency  of  an  employee,  the  greater  his  dollar 
volume  and  the  lov^er  his  selling  costs  become. 

(e)  Some  costly  labor  turn-over  can  be  prevented  if  employees  are  trained 
to  do  their  jobs  successfully  and  in  the  least  fatiguing  manner. 

(f )  In  a  period  of  rapid  turn-over  and  increasing  v/ages,  it  is  highly 
important  that  each  employee  be  trained  and  become  a  producing  unit 
in  the  store  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


3.  How  does  the  employee  under  your  super's/is  ion  benefit  from  an  increase  in 
your  teaching  skill? 

(a)  Better  selling  ability  ordinarily  means  added  income  and  better  pro- 
motional chances. 
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(b)  Increased  job  satisfaction  is  bound  to  come  as  a  valuable  outcome  of 
increased  skill. 

(c)  Correct  basic  training  enables  an  employee  to  shift  from  one  type  of 
work  to  another  with  the  minimum  of  lost  time  and  inconvenience. 

(d)  An  employee's  work  will  be  less  fatiguing  if  he  is  taught  the  correct 
way  of  handling  each  part  of  his  job. 

(e)  Because  of  the  rapid  changes  in  personnel  in  most  sales  organizations, 
it  is  important  for  an  employee  to  feel  that  his  supervisor  can  teach 
him  how  to  assume  the  responsibilities  for  the  job  ahead. 

(f )  Morale  is  improved  Vi^en  employees  have  confidence  in  their  supervisor's 
ability.  They  judge  this  by  how  well  he  can  fit  them  into  their  work. 

4.  How  will  the  public  benefit  from  an  increase  in  teaching  skill  on  the  part 
of  an  executive,  if  he  in  turn  teaches  his  employees? 

(a)  Customers  ivill  receive  accurate  information  on  the  use  and  care  of  the 
many  new  kinds  of  merchandise  found  in  the  retail  store  today. 

(b)  Customers  will  be  assisted  in  becoming  familiar  vd.th  alternates  made 
necessary  by  a  wartime  production  program. 

(c)  Customers  are  spared  the  inconveniences  and  annoyances  which  result 
from  inaccuracies  and  careless  sei^vice. 

(d)  The  salesperson  can  play  an  important  role  in  the  constant  job  of 
maintaining  civilian  morale  if  she  is  trained  to  meet  with  a  smile 
and  a  word  of  optimism  the  many  new  buying  problems  of  the  customers. 


SHEET  NO.  4 

17IIY  IS  TRAINCTG  VITAL  TO  EVERY  SUPERVISOR 
iiND  EXPERIENCED  l/ORKER  IN  A  MAR   PERIOD? 


Distribute  a  copy  of  the  Problem  Sheet  No.  6  to  each  member,  and  give  a 
short  explanation  of  its  purposes: 

To  serve  as  a  quick  means  of  helping  members  visualize  just  v/here 
training  can  help  remedy  common  store  problems. 

To  suggest  to  the  store  executive,  through  a  small  sample  of  current 
problems,  the  larger  number  of  problems  vdLth  v^hich  he  must  deal. 

Revievf  the  "Merchandise  problems"  and  ask  group  members  to  put  a  check 
mark  opposite  those  vdlth  which  thsy  have  to  deal.  Then  ask  for  a  brief 
statement  of  hov;  training  will  help  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Follov;  the  same  procedure  for  each  of  the  five  remaining  headings; 
Selling,  system,  hur:ian  relations,  policy,  and  morale. 

After  selecting  a  problem,  ask:  "Do  you  have  this  one?  If  so,  will 
better  training  lessen  or  solve  it?" 

Let  the  individual  decide  and  explain  how  training  might  help. 

Use  the  study  of  these  typical  problems  to  stimulate  more  specific 
thinking  about  training  on  the  actual  jobs  on  vjhich  members  are  engaged. 

Don»t  argue  or  carry  on  any  lengthy  discussions.  The  sole  purpose  of 
the  Problem  Sheet  is  to  focus  attention  on  specific  applications  in^  situations 
where  training  can  be  used  profitably. 

Do  not  let  the  pressure  of  other  things  make  you  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  lack  of  proper  training  causes  all  of  the  problems  listed  on  the  Problem 
Sheet  and,  in  fact,  many  more. 

Remind  the  members  that  these  shortcomings  in  individual  performance  are 
often  found  in  workers  v/ho  have  been  on  the  job  long  enough  to  be  classed  as 
experienced.   They  are  not  limited  to  ni3W  or  "green"  men. 

After  checking  and  discussing  the  problems  listed  on  the  sheet,  have 
members  estimate  the  proportion  of  similar  problems  v.'hich  can  be  elLminatod 
by  better-trained  personnel. 

Close  the  discussion  -with  the  definite  conclusions: 

That  about  80  percent  of  each  member »s  store  problems  could  be  solved, 
or  at  least  lessened,  if  he  had  a  better-trained  work  force. 

That,  if  a  supervisor  really  wants  to  train  his  vforkers,  no  one  can  stop 
him.  If  he  doesn»t  vrant  to  train  them,  no  one  can  make  him  give  more 
than  "lip  service"  to  training. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 


SHEET  NO.  5 
GETTING  AGQU..INTED  T7ITK  GROUP  MEMBERS 


1.  Establish  your  ovm  personal  background  by  briefly  relating  your  training 
experience.  If  this  is  done  while  you  yrrlte   or  print  your  o\'/n  nane  on 
the  blackboard,  you  can  set  a  pattern  which  each  \n.ll   naturally  follow. 

(a)  Have  each  man  relate  his  own  experi^jnce  briefly,  not  so  CTich  to  get 
the  information,  but  to  set  hin  at  ease  by  having  him  do  sonething 
that  he  can  do  correctly  and  easily. 

(b)  Have  each  man  print  his  name  and  department  (or  company,  if  several 
companies  are  represented)  on  a  card  which  is  placed  before  liim  on 
the  table. 

(c)  State  that  your  own  inability  to  remember  names  makes  this  effort  on 
his  part  a  favor  to  you  in  conducting  your  work. 

Z.   Ask  each  member  to  indicate  the  number  of  years  of  his  supervisory  ex- 
perience. Explain  that  you  want  him  to  include  any  job  in  v/hich  part  of 
his  function  was  breaking  in  or  training  employees.  List  the  separate 
time  periods  on  the  board  and  total  tlese  years.  CoLTment  on  the  rich 
background  of  "firing-line"  experience  that  this  group  vail  be  able  to 
draw  upon.  Keep  the  total  fi^^are  on  the  board  and  refer  to  it  frequently. 

3.  Be  sure  to  point  out  that,  considering  the  present  background  of  experience 
v;hich  members  of  the  group  possess,  your  only  purpose  is  to  help  them  make 
better  use  of  what  they  now  Imow. 

4.  Avoid  creating  a  classroom  atmosphere;  members  are  mature  men  and  vromen 
vfho  resent  any  suggestion  of  "school  teacher  and  school  children"  relation- 
ships. Avoid  using  such  terms  as  "class,"  "student,"  "classroom," 
"teacher."  Say,  rather,  "group,"  "vforker"  or  "learner,"  "get-together," 
"meeting,"  "instructor,"  etc. 

5.  Explain  that  the  group  will  be  discussing  some  special  store  personnel 
problems  in  much  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  participating  in  a  conference 
of  business  executives. 


6.  Apply,  in  your  practice  teaching,  the  ideas  and  practices  discussed.  A 
certificate  vrlll  be  issued  to  those  v/ho,  by  full  attendance  and  reasonably 
good  performance,  have  qualified. 

7.  Explain  that  not  so  long  ago  you,  yourself,  were  "on  their  side  of  the 
table,"  taking  this  training;  that  you  know  it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
"get  on  to,"  and  have  tried  it  out  in  practice.  It  does  worki  I  Assure 
the  group  that  your  being  in  a  position  to  "pass  it  along"  is  gratifying, 
and  that  it  is  a  real  privilege  to  be  associated  vrith  this  patriotic  as 
well  as  sound  business  activity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    MATERIAL 

SHEET  NO.  6 

SOIiE  PROBLEIS  TKilT  JOB  INSTRUCTION  IIAS  PIELPED  SOLVE 
IN  STORES  AND  SALES  ORGANIZATIONS 


Do  you  have  any  similar  problems  in  your  store  or  department? 

1.  Merchandise  problems. 

(a)  Salesperson  fails  to  study  the  technical  features  of  merchandise. 

(b)  New  employee  does  not  understand  the  changes  in  time-payment  policies. 

(c)  New  salesperson  does  not  understand  the  various  finishing  processes 
used  on  fabrics. 

(d)  Customers  complain  about  quality  of  alternate  merchandise  (salesperson 
also  complains  rather  than  explains  reasons). 

(e)  Salesperson  never  suggests  correct  care  of  the  merchandise  or  product. 

(f )  Salesperson  cannot  explain  correct  use  of  the  merchandise  or  product. 

(g)  Guarantees  behind  the  merchandise,  the  store,  and  the  manufacturer 
are  not  explained  clearly  hy   salesperson. 

(h)  Employees  complain  because  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  customer  in 
the  face  of  (a)  alternates,  (b)  priorities,  and  (c)  rationing. 

(i)  Merchandise  continually  is  changing  in  content  and  construction  and 
employees  do  not  keep  up  with  these  changes. 

2.  Selling  problems. 

(a)  Salesperson  fails  to  leave  book  or  stock  work  to  v^ait  on  customer 
promptly  and  v/ith  a  genuine  smile. 

(b)  Salesperson  fails  to  turn  technical  information  into  strong  selling 
points  for  the  customer. 

(c)  Department  head  fails  to  give  salespersons  in  her  department  credit 
for  stockkeeping. 

(d)  Salesperson  lacks  initiative  and  imagination. 

(e)  Salesperson  fails  to  display  merchandise  attractively. 

(f )  Salesperson  could  not  locate  the  item  desired  although  it  vfas  in  stock. 

(g)  Salesperson  fails  to  remove  unwanted  merchandise  during  a  sale. 
(h)  Salesperson  did  not  Imow  when  to  try  for  a  "close." 

(i)  Salesperson  makes  glaring  grammatical  errors, 
(j)  Salesperson  continuously  calls  customer  "Dearie." 

3.  System  problems. 

(a)  Customers  still  want  small  packages  delivered. 

(b)  State  and  Federal  excise  taxes  are  difficult  to  determine. 

(c)  WartLme  selling  regulations  are  not  easily  understood. 

(d)  Salesperson  is  not  clear  about  installment -selling  rules. 

(e)  Salesperson  is  "short  in  cash"  through  careless  handling  of  cash- 
register  transactions. 

(f )  Salesperson  rings  two  separate  sales  on  her  cash  register  as  one  sale. 

(g)  Salesperson  "over-rings"  one  sale  and  "short-rings"  the  following. 
(h)  Salesperson  fails  to  void  a  vnrong  "ring -up." 

(i)  Salesperson  is  inaccurate  in  filling  out  sales  check. 
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4.  Kunan  relations  problems. 


(a)  Older  salesperson  is  a  sales  grabber. 

(b)  New  employee  talks  too  imich. 

(c)  New  employee  develops  favorites  among  coworkers. 

(d)  Older  salespersons  leave  unfair  amount  of  stockwork  to  new  employees. 

(e)  NeviT  employee  fails  to  follow  directions. 

(f )  New  employee  criticizes  and  talks  about  her  coworkers. 

(g)  Nevf  employee  is  not  fully  instructed  in  all  the  details  of  her  work. 
(h)  New  salesperson  fails  to  attend  to  details  of  her  job  which  seem 

•unimportant  to  her.  (For  instance,  printing  name  and  address  of  customer 

on  sales  check. ) 
(i)  New  salesperson  often  does  not  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  more 

careful  of  personal  appearance  in  the  store  than  at  home. 
(j)  Salesperson  fails  to  control  feelings  when  corrected, 
(k)  Salesperson  is  easily  upset  by  difficult  customer. 
(1)  Salesperson  gossips  on  store  time, 
(m)  Salesperson  fails  to  see  stock\7ork  that  coiild  bo  done  when  not  serving 

customers . 


5.  Policy  problems. 

(a)  Customer  closes  account  because  of  inaccuracies  in  monthly  statements. 

(b)  Customer  is  antagonized  by  avrtcward  handling  of  an  adjustment. 

(c)  Salesperson  makes  a  promise  to  a  customer  \Thich  is  impossible  to  keep. 

(d)  Aisles  are  congested  Y-rith  new  merchandise  during  store  hours. 

6.  Morale  problems. 

(a)  Eir^Dloyee  leaves  to  take  a  similar  job  in  another  store.  New  emploj'-ee 
lacks  interest  in  his  work. 

(b)  Employee  can't  rearrange  budget  to  allovf  for  defense-bond  subscription. 

(c)  Employee  doesn't  feel  he  can  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Community 
Fund,  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Drive,  and  others. 

(d)  Internal  services  are  less  efficient — cashiers,  delivery  department, 

telephone,  etc. 

(e)  Employee  complains  that  working  materials,  wrapping  paper,  glued  paper ^ 
boxes,  containers,  and  twine  are  unsatisfactory. 

(f )  Nev;  supervisor  hasn't  enough  experience. 

(g)  Employee  complains  that  floorman  "bawls  him  out"  in  front  of  customer, 
(h)  Employee  complains  tliat  department  head  doesn't  pay  any  attention  to 

his  suggestions, 
(i)  Employee  con5)lains  that  all  he  gets  is  criticism — ^never  any  praise. 
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SHEET  NO.  7 
TOY  MUST  A  GOOD  SUPERVISOR  AI^O  3E  A  GOOD  JOE  INSTRUCTOR? 


1.  Good  supervision  consists  mainly  of  getting  employees  to  do  v^at  the 
supervisor  vrants  done,  when  it  should  be  done,  and  according  to  the 
standards  of  quality  required.  These  objectives  are  the  sane  as  the 
objectives  of  good  instruction. 

E.  Good  supervision  and  good  instruction  are  inseparable. 

3.  A  good  supervisor  tells  his  employees  the  reasons  why. 

4.  A  supervisor  may  have  coiiplete  knowledge  of  a  job,  but,  unless  he  has  the 
ability  to  instruct,  he  cannot  transfer  that  knovdedge  to  one  of  his 
ec^jloyees  and  thus  make  that  person  a  more  efficient  worker. 

5.  In  order  to  give  instructions  clearly,  completely,  and  accurately,  the 
supervisor  must  study  the  details  of  a  job.  Through  this  process,  a 
supervisor  better  qualifies  himself  to  supervise  the  job  effectively. 

6.  Effective  instruction  starts  the  kind  of  relationship  v/hich  is  so  necessaiy 
to  a  supervisor's  personal  progress. 

7.  A  good  supervisor  tries  to  get  vrork  of  highest  quality  done  at  lo'ivest  cost, 
and  on  time.  Unless  his  employees  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  instructed, 
these  results  v/ill  not  be  achieved. 


8.  Development  of  ability  as  a  job  instructor  is  one  of  the  essential  stepping 
stones  to  higher  supervisory  responsibility.  The  supervisor  v/ho  "makes 
men"  in  addition  to  making  a  quota  is  in  a  fine  position  to  secure  pro- 
motion. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   MATERIAL 

SHEET  NO.  8 
POINTERS  ON  HOWr  TO  ILLUSTRATE  FAULTY  TEACHING 


The  purpose  of  presenting  the  illustrations  of  faulty  teaching  is  to 
convince  the  members  of  the  training  group  that  merely  "telling"  or  "showing" 
a  learner  is  not  necessarily  good  instruction. 

These  suggestions  for  illustrating  faulty  teaching  of  the  task  of  tying 
a  "fire  underwriters  knot"  are  to  supplement  the  material  in  the  "Instructor's 
Outline."  First,  you  must  laiow  how  to  tie  the  knot  yourself,  and  then  you 
must  be  able  to  describe  it  clearly. 

Before  starting  "to  tell,"  be  sure  to  use  the  approach  idea  as  covered 
in  the  outline,  and  emphasize  that  this  knot  is  only  illustrative  and  is 
purposely  selected  from  outside  the  field  of  retailing  so  as  to  present  a 
real  teaching  situation. 

You  must  carry  out  these  illustrations  with  a  realization  that,  from 

your  first  opening  statement,  every  move  you  make  has  a  distinct  and  important 

purpose.   The  whole  aim  is  to  get  the  correct  instructing  procedure  understood 
by  the  members. 

You  should  be  aware  of  the  progressive  build-up  in  this  first  session 
which  is  to  get  the  following  points  in  the  mind  of  each  member: 

1.  The  acute  need  for  training  on  the  job. 

Z.   The  importance  of  good  instruction  to  a  supervisor. 

3.  Some  of  the  weaknesses  in  our  method  of  breaking  in  workers. 

4.  The  instructing  process  (demonstration  method)  which  is  sure-fire 
and  easier  to  use  than  the  others. 

5.  The  fact  that  the  demonstration  method  actually  saves  time  because 
it  results  in  real  mastery  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

Suggestions  on  "telling"  how  to  tie  the  knot. 


made. 


Speak  slowly  and  distinctly  so  that  no  criticism  of  your  telling  can  be 


1.  Take  a  piece  of  ordinary  twisted  lamp  cord. 

Z.   Hold  it  vertically  with  your  left  hand,  between  thumb  and  first 
finger,  6  inches  from  the  end. 

3.  Untwist  the  loose  ends,  forming  a  "V." 

4.  Straighten  the  loose  ends  between  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the 
right  hand. 

5.  Hold  wire  at  the  beginning  of  the  "V." 
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6.  Grasp  the  left-hand  loose  end  with  the  right  hand;  drav;  this  end 
across  behind  the  other  strand;  then  make  a  cloda^ise  loop,  bringing 
the  loose  end  across  in  front  (tovj-ard  the  operator)  of  the  upright 
strand. 

7.  See  that  this  loop  is  about  1  inch  in  diainetor  and  that  the  stub  pro- 
trudes to  the  left  of  the  tvd.sted  strands  about  Z   inches. 


8.  Grasp  the  other  loose  end  vd.th  your  right  hand. 

9.  I'-Iake  a  left-hand  loop. 

10.  Pass  the  \d.re  in  front  (toward  the  operator)  and  iindernoath  the  stub, 
behind  (away  from  operator)  the  main  strand,  then  through  the  right- 
hand  loop,  from  back  to  front. 

11.  Grasp  the  ends  evenly  hetvreen   the  thuinb  and  firrt  finger  of  the  right 
htod, 

IS.  Shape  the  Imot  bctv/oen  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  liand  as 
it  is  pulled  taut. 

Su ggestions  on  "shov/ing"  how  to  tie  the  knot . 

The  "Instructor's  Outline"  gives  enough  detail  on  "shovrlng"  to  enable 
you  to  carry  it  on  v/ithout  further  suggestions — if  you  can  tie  the  knot. 

Presentation  of  examples  of  "telling"  -uid  "shovd-ng." 

From  your  own  experience,  pick  out  illustrations  to  prove  that  delays 
and  sometimes  unfortunate  results  come  from  "telling,"  when  a  new  employee 
doesn't  "get"  the  idea.  The  employee  does  vfhat  he  thinlcs  is  right,  but  he 
only  had  been  "told"  Y/hat  to  do  in  general  terms. 

Do  not  overdo  these  personal  illustrations.   Your  purpose  is  only  to 
build  a  realization  in  the  members'  minds  that  mere  "telling"  is  not  a 
reliable  way  to  instruct. 

Also  give  concrete  examples  of  "sho-vd.ng." 


1.  Shovring  an  "extra"  in  the  apparel  department  how  to  help  a  customer 
into  a  dress.   It  looks  easy,  but  the  inexperienced  salesperson  will 
Icnock  off  the  customer's  glasses,  catch  hooks  in  her  hair,  and  help 
every\'mere  except  where  she  should. 

2.  Shovdng  a  man  hov/  to  tie  a  package  and  break  the  ty/ine.  It  looks 
easy,  but  the  salesperson  can  be  most  avrk^^ard  in  handling  the 
package  and  even  cut  his  hand  trying  to  break  the  tvdjie. 

3.  Showing  a  nev/  "extra"  hovir  to  ring  up  a  sale  on  the  cash  register. 
She  rings  dollars  for  cents,  forgets  to  ring  her  oi^vn  drawer,  or 
rings  some  other  drawer  and  just  can't  get  the  money  drav/er  open. 
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4.  Showing  a  new  salesperson  how  to  avoid  wrong  "ring-up"  or  make  out  an 
employee  discoiint  stub.  She  fails  to  put  the  reason  for  the  void  on 
the  stub  or  to  get  the  authorization  signature  on  the  void.  She 
fails  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  discount  sale  to  the  retail  price  and 
does  not  get  the  supervisor's  signature.  Both  of  these  instances  of 
incorrect  handling  of  transactions  7fill  affect  the  salesgirl's 
attitude  tovmrd  her  Job  and  discourage  her. 

Selection  of  proper  methods  for  an  instructional  job  is  as  impoHant  as 
selection  of  proper  tools  for  a  mechanical  job. 

Completing  a  definite  series  of  steps  and  operations  in  an  instnactional 
job  is  as  important  as  follovring  through  the  steps  of  a  sale. 
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SHEET  NO^  9 
POINTERS  ON  CORRECT  USE  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION  liETHOD 


The  demonstriition  method  as  used  in  this  12-hour  course  is  "custom-made." 
This  name  -will  be  used  to  describe  a  simple  four-step  process  of  teaching 
v/hich  can  be  ussd  by  a  supervisor  or  other  executive  v/hen  teaching  an  individual 
It  embodies  the  best  parts  of  "telling"  and  "shov/ing,"  vath  the  added  technique 
of  having  the  learner  "try  his  hand."  Throughout  this  simple  teaching  process, 
provision  is  made  for  active  participation  by  both  teacher  and  learner. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  design  a  simple  process  which  would  prove 
effective  when  used  in  a  variety  of  "on-the-job"  teaching  situations  by 
persons  vdth  little  or  no  teacher  training  as  a  background. 

The  demonstration  method  as  used  in  this  course  encompasses  the  entire 
teaching  process,  from  the  preparation  of  the  learner  to  the  testing  on 
understanding  and  ability  to  do.   In  addition,  this  custom-made  method 
necessitates  some  "getting  ready"  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  before  he  starts 
to  teach  the  learner,  as  v/ell  as  careful  follow-up  after  the  instruction  is 
completed. 

So  much  depends  on  your  doin^  an  ideal  teaching  job  that  you  should  be 
letter  perfect  in  carrying  it  out. 

Remember  that  every  point  you  will  stress  later  in  both  the  break-dovm 
"task  analysis"  and  the  use  of  the  four  basic  steps  r;iust  be  covered  by  this 
one  illustration.  If  it  is  done  vrcll,  this  illustration  can  serve  as  a 
point  of  reference  during  the  remainder  of  the  meetings. 

You  vfill  have  to  work  out  exactly  hoviT  to  emphasize  each  step.  Ilake 
each  step  stand  out  -vvithout  having  to  point  out  to  the  members  v/hat  you  are 
doing,  but  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  vfhen  you  recall  it  to  them  it  v/ill 
"click." 


The  following  directions  are  for  the  use  of  the  instructor  only,  and  they 
are  not  intended  to  explain  completely  the  "four  basic  steps."  They  do 
illustrate  the  results  of  a  thorough  job  break-down  of  the  points  to  be 
"put  over." 

1.  Preparing  the  learner  (step  1). 

(a)  Place  member  slightly  behind  and  to  right  of  instructor — faced 
in  same  direction.  Ask  him  if  he  knoT;s  what  the  underwriters 
knot  is  used  for. 

(b)  Tell  him  what  it  is  used  for  and  show  him  a  completed  knot. 
Illustrate  how  it  functions  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  wire 
connections  in  any  electrical  fixt^ore. 

2.  Presenting  the  material  (step  Z). 

(a)  Provide  yourself  with  a  proper  length  of  lamp  v/ire. 
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(b)  Untwist  about  6  inches  of  wire^  straighten  the  two  vrLres;  hold 
vertically  in  left  liand  according  to  instructions. 

(c)  liake  a  loop  '.vith  wire  "A"  (see  Fig.  Z).     Call  attention  to  size  of 
loop,  position  of  standing  part,  and  method  of  holding  the  loop 
juncture • 

(d)  l^iSake  loop  ivith  wire  "F*  (see  Fig.  3),  and  repeat  slowly.  Call 
attention  to  direction  of  loop,  its  position  in  relation  to  other 
wire,  and  other  details. 

(e)  Demonstrate  how  to  tighten  the  knot  (see  Fig.  4). 

(1)  You  may  have  to  repeat  the  demonstration,  shavf±ng  how  fingers 
of  left  hand  are  used. 

(2)  Call  attention  to  final  appearance  of  Icnot. 

(3)  Show  how  to  test  it  (ends  even  and  knot  snug). 

3.  Assimilation  and  application  to  job  (step  3). 

(a)  Provide  worker  v/ith  a  new  length  of  wire. 

(b)  Ask  him  to  tie  the  Imot;  do  not  ask  him  if  he  v/ould  like  to  try  it. 

(c)  Stop  him  immediately  if  an  incorrect  procedure  is  discovered  and 
correct  it. 

Question  him  to  assure  yourself  that  he  understands  what  you  present- 
ed; if  he  missed  it^  go  back  far  enough  to  make  it  clear. 

(d)  Ask  'vYorker  to  tie  the  knot  again,  and  explain  to  you  v^tiat  he  is 
doing  and  v;hy. 

Ma!:e  sure  he  follov^s  exactly  vdiat  you  presented.  If  he  becomes 
confused,  then  ehov;  and  explain  the  correct  procedure  until  the 
faiilty  movements  are  eliminated. 

(o)  Explain  that  on  the  job  he  may  need  to  tie  the  laiot  -vvhile  standing 
on  a  ladder. 

4.  Testing  for  understanding  and  ability  to  do  (stop  4). 

(a)  Ask  him  to  do  the  job  v/ithout  interruption  or  assistance. 

(b)  There  should  be  no  errors;  if  errors  are  made,  repeat  the  procedure 
outlined  in  the  performance  try-out  step. 

(c)  Set  up  the  situation  as  requiring  the  tying  of  the  knot  ^vhile 
on  a  ladder,  in  a  basement  on  a  wiring -contract  job. 

Ask  member  if  he  could  go  along  and  tie  the  Icnot  if  he  v/as  a  real 
worker. 

When  he  says  "Yes,"  say,  "I  believe  you  can." 
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Explain  that  if  he  gets  "stuck"  he  should  see  you,  nobody  else; 
you  iTill  be  available  to  ansv,rer  any  questions  about  the  7/ork. 

Here  is  a  pictorial  description  of  the  knot  for  your  ovm  use  in  becoming 
completely  familiar  vd.th  it.  It  is  not  for  presentation  in  the  sessions  them- 
selves. 


Hov/  to  tie  a  fire  undervvriters  knot,  using 
standard  2-strand  tv^istod  lamp  cord. 


Steps  in  the  Operation 

1.  Untwist  and 
straighten  ends 

-  Hold  in  left  hand 
at  point  "C" 
(Fig.  1) 


Key  Points 

6"  for  this  job 


2.  Ifeike  loop  in  left- 
hand  7/ire 


Crossing  in  front 
of  main  strand 
(Fig.  Z) 


A 


FIG.  I 


Hold  v;ire  at  junction 
of  loop  and  main  strand 

3,  Idake  loop  of  the 
remaining  vdre 

Starting  loop  from 
behind  v;ire  "A",  pull 
forward  dov/n  and  under 
the  stub,  around  behind 
and  through  the  first 
loop  from  the  rear. 


pull  tov;ard  you 


FIG.  II 
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Steps  in  the  Operation 

4.  Put  end  through  first 
loop 


5.  Pull  taut 

Take  \d.ro  ends 
("A"  and  "3")  in 
finger  and  thumb  of 
right  hand  and  release 
stranded  wire  at  "C 

Use  thumb  and  first 
finger  of  left  hand  to 
make  loops  lie  neatly 
and  snugly  across  the 
main  strand,  and  below 
the  Doints  vdiere  the 
loose  ends  emerge 


Key  Points 

through  loop 
in  strand  "A" 
from  back  to 
front  (Fig.  3) 


ends  even 
(Fig.  4) 


laiot  snug 


FIG.  IV 


SUPPLEMENTARY  HAZlSIAi 

SHEET  NO.  10  (a) 


"TASK  OR  JOB"  A^IALYSIS  SHEET 


Department 


Task 


Remarks : 


Principal  operations  or 
processes  the  learner  must 
master 

Key  points  to  be  taught  the 
learner:  Knacks,  technical 
terms ,  special  inf oi'iuation, 
timing,  special  movements, 
"tricks  of  trade,"  etc. 

• 

SUPPLE MENTARI  MATERIAL 

SHEET  NO.  10  (b) 
»» FACTUAL  HJFOmaTION"  A^IALYSIS  SIiEET 


Department 


lifhat  information  deals  vd.th 


Remarks : 


Major  ideas  or  facts  to  be 
taught  the  learner 


Plus  values:  Technical  terms, 
correct  pronunciation,  probable 
variations  to  the  rule,  relia- 
bility of  information,  etc. 


SUPPLEMENTARY     MATExRIAL 


SHEET  NO.   10   (c) 


"ATTITUDE  SITUATION"  AlikLYSIB  SHEET 


Department 


The  Attitude  Problem 


Remarks : 


Mental  and  emotional  factors, 
policy  and  job  conditions 
involved  in  this  wrong  attitude 


Human  relation  points  involved 
in  this  problem:  Selfishness, 
dishonesty,  passing  the  buck, 
jealousness,  overbear ingness, 
tactlessness,  etc. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

SHEET  NO.  11 

HOT  TO  COm^ISNT  ON  THE  VOLUNTEER  TK'.CHING  ILLUSTR-^TIONS  • 

Because  this  part  of  the  course  is  so  important,  the  supplementar;^'' 
material  is  v/orked  out  in  detail.  You  can  follow;  it  as  an  outline  until  the 
volunteer  illustrations  are  completed. 

1.  Keep  clearly  in  mind  what  you  are  looking  for. 

You  are  seeking  to  have  members  PROVE  TO  THSI^SELVES  that  instruction 
on  the  job  can  only  be  properly  done  when  instructors  GET  RS.1DY  properly. 
The  sole  purpose  of  these  tv/o  demonstrations  is  to  SELL  THE  ITSEB  iilJD 
RE^iLIZ^'iTION  that  supervisors  must  do  some  planning  and  analyzing  BEFORE 
instructing. 

Z.   Look  for  these  points  in  particular. 

Stop  each  of  the  volunteer  teachers  at  the  end  of  15  minutes.  This 
provides  a  convenient  place  for  comment. 

In  step  I: 

Ylas   the  approach  natural? 

Y/as  the  instructor's  attitude  toward  the  learner  constructive? 


Note:  Don't  spend  much  time  on  step  I  at  this  stage  of  the  program. 
It  isn^t  the  point  you  are  trying  to  emphasize.  Mention  it,  of 
course,  but  don't  try  to  dig  into  it. 

In  step  II: 

Look  for  completeness,  clarity,  and  orderly  presentation. 

Note  each  step,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  on  a  "task  analysis"  sheet 
while  the  lesson  is  being  presented. 

Leave  blank  spaces  v/here  the  instruction  is  "hazy"  or  v/here  something 
appears  to  be  omitted. 

Note  whatever  "key  points"  you  can  catch.  Keep  doing  this  even  if 
it  takes  five  or  six  "analysis"  sheets. 

Note  places  vjhere  the  instructor  backtracked,  brought  in  new  ideas 
at  the  wrong  place,  or  jumped  about  from  one  point  to  another. 

Note:  Step  II  is  the  most  important  step  for  your  purposes. 

In  step  III: 

Look  for  application  of  each  small  step;  observe  how  nearly  the  points 
applied  followed  the  points  presented. 
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Look  for  new  ideas  presented  in  step  III  that  were  omitted  in  step  II. 

Look  particularly  for  the  "key  points"  that  were  missed,  not  stressed, 
or  not  checked  clearly. 

Try  to  find  one  or  more  points  on  which  the  worker  vfas  not  instructed, 
so  you  can  stress  the  keynote:  "If  the  vforker  hasn't  learned,  the 
^instructor  hasn't  taught." 

In  step  IV: 

Study  the  questions  to  see  iidiether  they  were  clear  and  significant. 

Check  to  see  v/hether  the  instructor  made  sure  the  learner  understood. 

Note  whether  the  instructor  checkod  on  manual  performance  as  v»rell  as 
on  a  vford  explanation  of  how  to  do  the  task. 

3.  Comment  on  the  above  errors,  omissions,  and  discrepancies. 

Ask  the  group  to  comment  on  the  demonstrations.  Don't  expect  the 
comments  to  be  particularly  useful. 

Bring  out  the  discrepancies,  errors ,  and  omissions  you  have  observed. 

Note:  Always  SllILE  v/hen  you  criticize. 

Point  out  that  the  job  v/as  "too  big"  for  one  unit,  if  such  was  the  case. 

Note:  It  is  very  effective  if  you  can  announce:  "No  v/onder  the  worker 
couldn't  get  it.  The  instructor  tried  to  put  over  10, EO,  or  30 
steps  (or  whatever  the  number  might  be)  in  the  operation." 

If  possible,  ask  the  "learner"  questions  that  were  not  made  clear  by  the 
instructor. 

Bring  out  any  trade  or  technical  terms  used  but  not  explained. 
Point  out  lack  of  orderly  presentation,  etc. 

Explain  again  that  the  volunteers  were  good  enough  to  be  "guinea  pigs" 
to  help  the  cause.  Thank  them  for  their  help. 


^— 


4.  Conclude  that  jobs  must  be  "thought  through"  more  carefully  before  instruct 
ing,  because: 

(a)  We  "think"  vie  know  a  job  v/hen  we  really  don't. 

(b)  17e  icnow  it  so  well  that  we  overlook  the  points  that  "stump"  the 
learner. 

(c)  We  often  know  it  so  well  that  we  don't  plan  before  attempting  to 
"put  it  over"  to  another. 

State  that  these  weaknesses,  unfortunately,  are  almost  universal. 
Explain  that  this  is  typical  of  most  of  the  instmction  in  stores  at  this 
veiy  moment.  Assure  the  group  that  these  demonstrations,  nevertheless, 
v/ere  BETTER  than  the  attempts  at  instruction  found  in  many  of  the  retail 
and  iTholesale  businesses  of  the  country. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATER,  lAL 

SHEET  NO.  12 
HGJ  TO  EXPUilN  THE  FIRST  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  GETTING  READY--mi^/E  A  PLAl^ 


The  teaching  done  by  the  supervisor  or  other  executive  on  the  job  is 
usually  of  two  types. 

First. — The  executive  decides  that  some  of  his  employees  must  know  or 
be  able  to  do  something  which  they  have  not  been  asked  to  learn  before.  This 
will  be  true  for  nev  employees  and  also  for  v;orkers  with  years  of  experience. 

Second. — The  employee  or  executive  detects  an  error  in  performance,  the 
use  of  incorrect  information,  or  a  wrong  attitude.   In  this  case,  the  teach- 
ing is  of  a  remedial,  repair,  or  patch-up  character.  This  patch-up  teaching 
may  be  needed  by  several  persons  in  a  department,  or  it  may  involve  only  a 
single  employee. 

In  each  of  the  above  situations,  the  executive  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  employee  or  employees  must  consider  and  decide  upon  the  following 
things  before  starting  to  teach  the  worker: 

1.  ilm  I  sure  that  the  performance  or  information  is  v/rong,  or  is  it 
simply  different  from  my  way  or  my  ideas? 

Z.   Exactly  when  Yfill  be  the  best  time  to  teach  the  particular  worker? 

(a)  As  soon  as  the  need  is  detected. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  worker  has  finished  with  the  customer. 

(c)  Later,  in  one  of  the  department  or  store  meetings. 

3.  Exactly  hovr  much  skill  or  understanding  should  the  worker  have 

immediately  after  being  taught — at  the  end  of  the  day,  7;eek,  or  month? 

"When  the  ^*pressure  is  on"  during  a  sale,  during  a  rush  period  in  the  day^ 
or  in  times  like  the  present  v/hen  the  supervisor  is  faced  with  many  new 
problems,  you  often  hear  remarks  like  these: 

"I  should  teach  her  hov;,  but  it  takes  time  and  I  am  too  busy.*' 

"A  lot  of  mistakes  always  happen.  There's  no  yray   to  avoid  this." 

"Let  them  learn — that's  the  only  thing  you  can  do." 

"V/hy  take  time  to  teach  them — they  may  be  gone  tomorrow." 

The  value  of  an  executive's  time  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  results 
he  gets  from  the  use  of  his  time.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  situation 
in  which  a  supervisor  vrauld  be  so  "busy"  that  he  should  not  take  the  5  or  10 
minutes  necessary  to  teach  an  employee  hov/  to  perform  correctly  some  part  of 
her  job,  or  to  correct  faulty  information  v^ich  she  may  be  using  in  her 
contact  with  the  customer. 
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A  typical  case 


"When  ifery  comes  to  the  section  manager  to  have  him  initial  a  sales  check, 
he  sees  that  she  is  filling  out  one  part  of  the  check  incorrectly.  The  error 
is  one  which  will  show  up  in  the  office  and  is  of  no  concern  to  the  customer. 

The  section  manager  corrects  the  error,  signs  the  check,  and  then  decides 
on  the  following: 

1.  Exactly  when  and  where  he  should  teach  lifery  the  correct  yray   of 
filling  out  that  particular  part  of  the  check  ^'\diich  she  did  in- 
correctly.  (He  may  decide  that  this  shoTild  be  done  just  as  soon 
as  Mary  finishes  with  her  present  customer. ) 

Z.     The  specific  steps  or  ideas  that  he  v/ill  present  to  Ifery  in  order 
to  correct  her  wrong  practice. 

3.  Exactly  hov;  he  proposes  to  interest  Mary  in  correcting  this  error; 
how  it  will  benefit  her. 

4.  Whether  or  not  he  should  have  the  copy  of  the  sales  check  on  Virhich 

the  error  was  made. 

5.  "Whether  or  not  he  should  void  a  check  for  Mary  to  use  in  practicing 
the  "correct  way." 

After  thinking  over  and  deciding  upon  the  preceding  points,  he  comes  to 
the  teaching  itself. 

Section  manager  follows  the  FOUR  BASIC  STEPS  in  teaching  Mary  hovi  to 
correct  her  error. 


He  follows  up  the  teaching  by  checking  v;ith  ISary   on  the  first  sales 
check  v^hich  she  fills  out  after  she  has  been  taught.  This  is  done  to  make 
sure  that  she  knovfs  how  to  and  can  actually  perform  the  task  correctly. 

If  ifeiry  has  corrected  her  mistake,  the  section  manager  compliments 
her  on  her  cooperation  and  interest  in  doing  a  job  correctly. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    MAIIBI^i 

SHEET  NO.   13 

HCM  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  SECOND  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  GETTING 
READY—MAKING  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  THING  TO  BE  TAUGHT 


In  introducing  the  idea  of  making  an  ANALYSIS  or  break-<iov/n  before 
starting  to  teach  an  employee,  the  instructor  should  bring  out  the  following 
facts : 


1. 


Experienced  workers  often  laiow  their  jobs  so  T^rell  that  vrhen  they  try 
to  teach  a  beginner  they  overlook  and  fail  to  demonstrate  the  simple 
but  basic  parts  of  the  job  which  the  nev/  v^rorker  must  first  master. 


2.  A  supervisor  often  knows  hovf  to  perform  a  task  so  vrell  himself  that 
he  does  not  stop  to  plan  how  he  is  going  to  teach  another  person  to 
do  the  work, 

3.  An  executive  often  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  v/ith  the  factual  in- 
formation to  be  taught  the  learner  that  he  does  not  recognize  the 
vd.de  gap  betvreen  his  own  and  the  learner's  level  of  understanding. 

4.  An  executive  frequently  deals  with  a  question  of  employee  attitude 
in  terms  of  his  own  mental  and  emotional  reactions  to  the  problem. 
Often  the  executive  fails  to  consider  the  issues  involved  in  terms 
of  what  the  v;orker  thinks  and  feels. 

The  fact  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  very  profitable 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  determining  and  listing  the  principal  things  to  be 
taught. the  learner,  and  in  identifying  the  key  points  ("specials")  essential 
to  smooth  performance  on  the  job. 

It  ivill  be  necessary  for  you  to  SELL  each  trainee  on  the  need  and 
desirability  of  malcing  an  analysis  before  attempting  to  instruct.  To  help 
prove  your  case  point  out  that: 

Each  of  the  three  volunteer  teaching  jobs  would  have  been  much  more 
effective  had  this  been  done. 

The  volunteer  instructors  v/ould  not  have  attempted  to  put  over  too  much. 

The  information  vfould  have  been  presented  more  clearly. 

The  instructors  v/ould  not  have  "jumped  about"  from  one  point  to  another. 

The  essentials  to  be  taught  v/ould  have  stood  out  more  clearly. 

The  learner  would  have  been  av/are  of  an  orderly  procedure,  and  this  woilV: 
have  helped  him  to  organize  the  new  material  in  his  ovm  mind. 

In  introducing  the  idea  of  the  ANALYSIS,  select  one  of  the  teaching 
illustrations  put  on  by  the  volunteer  teachers.  Explain  that  you  v/ant  the 
group  to  practice  making  an  analysis. 
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Developing  manipulative  skill  (Use  Supplementary  Sheet  No.  10  (a)  as  your 
model  for  the  two  coluian  headings ) 

Perhaps  it  is  best  to  use  the  teaching  illustration  which  involves  the 
Development  of  Manipulative  Skill  or  the  teaching  of  a  worker  how  to  do  a  job 
or  perform  a  task.  This  is  suggested  because  experience  has  shown  that  this 
type  of  teaching  situation  is  the  simplest  one  for  most  groups  to  break  doTrvn 
or  analyze. 

Ask  a  member  of  the  group  ivho  knows  how  to  perform  the  task  (the  expert) 
to  come  up  to  the  front  of  the  group  and  go  through  the  task  and  the  explana- 
tion slowly.  Ask  him  to  explain  what  he  is  doing  as  he  goes  through  the  task 
and  ask  him  to  explain  why  he  performs  each  operation  in  a  particular  v^ay. 
Ask  him  to  use  the  current  technical  terms  or  trade  e>qDressions  as  he  explains 
the  task. 

While  the  expert  is  performing  the  task,  you  and  the  group  pick  out  the 
principal  operations  or  processes  v^iiich  must  be  mastered  by  a  worker  before 
he  can  perform  this  task.  Write  these  operations  and  procew-.ses  on  the  left 
side  of  the  board  under  the  heading  Principal  Operations  or  Processes  the 
Learner  IJust  Llaster.  Have  the  expert  check  your  listing  to  make  sure  that 
you  have  listed  all  of  the  principal  operations  and  processes. 

Point  out  and  discuss  v/ith  the  group  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  is  not  to  list  every  conceivable  little  step,  idea,  fact,  point, 
motion,  or  precaution.  You  are  not  trying  to  write  a  description  of  the 
task.   You  do  not  propose  to  prepare  an  instructional  sheet  for  the  new 
worker.  Stress  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  help  organize 
the  task  in  the  instructor's  mind,  to  make  sure  that  all  essential  parts  of 
the  task  are  demonstrated  to  the  learner,  and  to  be  certain  that  the  key 
points  vv^hich  are  necessary  for  smooth  performance  or  mastery   of  the  task  are 
covered  in  the  teaching. 

Explain  exactly  T^hat  a  principal  stop  or  process  is.  Point  out  that  a 
principal  step  or  process  is  that  part  of  a  job  where  something  actually 
happens.  It  is  a  part  of  the  thing  being  mastered  and  is  so  essential  that, 
if  omitted  or  incorrectly  performed,  the  task  cannot  be  successfully  completed. 

As  you  make  the  above  explanation,  illustrate,  by  using  the  list  on  the 
board,  ho\7  each  principal  step  or  process  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
thing  being  taught. 

Point  out  that  this  analysis  is  not  a  hair-splitting  micro-motion  study. 
It  is  just  a  simple  determination  of  what  is  really  important  to  be  "put  overa- 
te a  learner. 

feking  the  listing  of  key  points. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  board,  under  the  heading  of  "Key  Points,"  list 
the  key  points  of  the  task  being  analyzed.  Build  this  listing  from  the 
suggestions  by  group  members,  from  the  suggestions  of  the  "e:cpert,"  and  from 
your  own  observation  of  the  task  as  it  v/as  performed  and  e:cplained  by  the 
oxDert. 
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Explain  that  key  points  are  those  things  which  the  expert  worker  kno'vTS 
and  does  that  give  his  performance  a  smoothness  or  "master"  touch.  The 
beginner  may  be  able  to  get  through  the  task  if  he  performs  each  principal 
step  or  process,  but  he  ivill  be  slow,  his  movements  mil  be  awkvmrd,  his 
fingers  vfill  appear  to  be  "all  thumbs,"  It  is  this  extra  skill  that  represents 
the  "hard"  and  "tricky"  parts  of  the  task.  These  key  points  require  extra 
time  to  learn  and  represent  the  real  marks  of  the  skilled  worker. 

Explain  that  "key  point"  is  the  term  chosen  to  represent  rdiatever  is  the 
"key"  to  the  correct  performance  of  one  or  more  of  the  parts  of  the  task.  Kay 
points,  therefore,  may  be  knacks,  technical  terms,  special  information,  correct 
timing,  special  movements,  safety  precautions,  or  "tricks  of  the  trade." 

Discuss  vfith  the  group  the  definitions  of  key  points  and  principal 
steps  and  processes  until  the  group  sees  the  difference  betvfeen  them. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  group  may  vfish  to  choose  for  their  practice 
analysis  one  of  the  teaching  illustrations  v;hich  deals  Y/ith  the  other  two 
types  of  teaching  situations.  In  the  following  instructions,  you  will  find 
suggestions  on  the  analysis  of  a  teaching  situation  v/hich  involves  the  im- 
parting of  factual  information  and  the  development  or  altering  of  an  attitude. 

Imparting  factual  information  (Use  Supplementary  Sheet  No.  10  (b)  as  your 
model  for  the  tvro  column  headings) 

Ask  the  member  of  the  group  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  vrith  the  body  of 
factual  information  used  in  the  teaching  illustrations  to  come  up  to  the 
front  of  the  group  and  go  through  the  explanation  slowly.  Ask  him  to  emphasize 
the  major  ideas  or  facts  as  he  goes  through  the  explanation,  and  ask  him  to 
explain  clearly  why  each  of  these  facts  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  learner.  Ask  him' to  use  the  necessary  technical  terms,  use  and  emphasize 
correct  pronunciation,  point  out  some  probable  variations  to  the  rule,  and 
indicate  the  source  of  his  information,  stressing  particularly  v/hy  this  source 
makes  the  information  reliable. 


Ir/hile  the  expert  is  giving  the  factual  information,  you  and  the  group 
should  pick  out  the  major  ideas  or  facts  Vifhich  the  learner  must  understand 
before  he  can  make  use  of  this  factual  information.  Write  these  major 
ideas  or  facts  on  the  left  side  of  the  board  under  the  heading  Major  Ideas 
cr  Facts  To  Be  Taught  the  Learner.  Have  the  expert  check  your  listing  to 
malce  sure  that  it  is  complete. 

Point  out  and  discuss  "v/ith  the  group  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  is  not  to  list  eveiy  conceivable  little  idea  or  subdivision.  You 
are  not  tr^^^Djig  to  v;rite  a  narrative  report  covering  this  information.  You 
do  not  propose  to  be  preparing  vvTritten  instr^jictions  for  the  v/orker.  Stress 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  help  organize  the  factual  in 
formation  in  the  instructor's  mind,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  all  essential 
points  are  explained  in  their  correct  sequence  and  in  a  manner  that  v*dll  aid 
the  learner  to  understand  and  use  the  material  in  his  work. 


Explain  exactly  what  a  major  idea  or  fact  is.  Point  out  that  a  major 
idea  is  that  part  of  a  body  of  information  which  introduces  an  entirely  new 
thought.   It  is  a  part  of  the  basic  framework  of  the  subject  matter  which,  if 
misunderstood,  vrill  prevent  the  learner  from  securing  a  clear  picture  of  th 
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whole  body  of  factual  information.  The  learner  must  understand  each  major 
idea  or  fact  in  order  to  tie  to  it  the  supporting  infon-^ation  and  "plus 
values . " 

As  you  make  the  above  explanation,  illustrate,  by  using  the  list  on  the 
board,  how  each  major  idea  or  fact  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  thing 
being  taught. 

Point  out,  hovfever,  that  this  analysis  is  not  a  hair-splitting  play  on 
Yfords;  it  merely  is  a  simple  determination  of  v/iiat  is  really  important  to  be 
"put  over"  to  a  learner. 

Making  the  listing  of  plus  values. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  board,  under  the  heading  of  Plus  Values,  list 
the  plus  values  of  the  body  of  factual  information  being  analyzed.  Build  this 
listing  from  the  suggestions  by  the  group  members,  from  the  suggestions  of 
the  "expert,"  and  from  your  own  observation  of  the  body  of  factual  information 
as  it  was  presented  by  the  expert. 

Explain  that  plus  values  are  those  things  which  the  expert  v/orker  under- 
stands and  does  that  give  his  perfomance  or  explanation  a  smoothness  or 
"master  touch."  The  ill-informed  worker  may  be  able  to  get  along  on  his  job 
with  a  limited  understanding  of  each  major  idea  or  fact,  but  his  lack  of 
understanding  will  sho\T  up.  He  will  misuse  technical  terms,  he  ^i±ll  mis- 
pronounce names  of  merchandise  and  manufacturing  processes,  he  vfiU  evade 
questions  asked  by  customers,  he  will  be  lost  when  confronted  vn.th  a  slight 
variation  of  the  situation  used  in  the  original  explanation,  and  his  acceptance 
cf  the  facts  will  be  based  on  faith  rather  than  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
reliability  of  the  sources  from  v^ich  the  information  comes.  Understanding 
of  these  plus  values  builds  confidence  in  the  employee  as  well  as  in  the 
public ' v/hich  he  meets.  Knowledge  of  these  plus  values  causes  the  customer 
to  say,  "That  salesperson  knows  v/hat  she  is  talking  about."  E::plain  that 
"plus  values"  is  the  term  chosen  to  represent  what  should  be  added  to  "bare 
acquaintance  v.dth  the  facts"  in  order  to  make  their  use  most  effective.  Plus 
values,  therefore,  may  be  technical  terms,  trade  names,  correct  pronunciation^ 
probable  variations  to  the  rule,  reliability  of  information,  or  other  points 
which  add  finesse  to  the  use  of  factual  information. 

Discuss  with  the  group  the  definitions  of  plus  values  and  major  ideas 
until  they  see  the  difference  betv/een  them  and  are  able  to  give  illustrations 
from  their  ovm  field  of  work. 

Developing  or  modifying  an  attitude  (Use  Supplementaiy  Sheet  No.  10  (c)  as 
ybur  model  for  the  two  column  headings ) 

If  the  members  of  the  group  wish  to  v/ork  out  a  practice  analysis  from 
the  teaching  illustration  vfhich  deals  with  an  "attitude  situation,"  make  use 
of  the  following  suggestions  in  giving  your  explanation. 

Ask  a  member  of  the  group,  who  has  dealt  with  the  attitude  situation  in 
his  teaching  illustration,  to  explain  to  the  group  all  of  tho  things  involved 
in  the  Y/rong  attitude  which  he  v/as  attempting  to  correct.  Ask  him  to  stress 
the  mental  and  emotional  factors  which  were  involved.  Ask  him  to  explain  aii^^ 
company  policy  or  conditions  found  on  the  job  v/hich  seem  to  contribute  to  the 
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Y/rong  attitude.  Ask  him  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  group  any  points  of 
human  relations  or  employer-employee  relations  v/^hich  are  involved,  such  as 
selfishness,  dishonesty,  passing  the  buck,  jealousness,  over-bearingness, 
tactlessness,  etc.  Vifhile  the  member  of  the  group  is  giving  this  information, 
you  and  the  remainder  of  the  group  list,  in  the  left  column  on  the  board,  the 
mental  and  emotional  factors,  policy,  and  job  conditions  involved  in  this 
wrong  attitude. 

Explain  that  in  this  left  column  you  vdll  indicate  those  factors  and 
conditions  vdiich  contribute  a  major  part  toward  the  attitude  situation  being 
considered.  These  factors  represent  such  a  significant  part  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  attitude  that,  if  they  are  not  identified  and  considered,  it  is 
probable  that  any  change  in  attitude  will  be  of  a  temporary  nature.  Altliough 
they  are  important  in  contributing  to  the  wTong  attitude,  they  may  need  to  be 
identified  and  isolated  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  person  possessing 
the  wrong  attitude. 

Discuss  the  details  of  this  listing  in  the  sane  manner  as  described  in 
the  early  part  (Page  Z)   of  this  supplementary  sheet. 

Making  a  listing  of  human  relation  points  involved  in  this  problem . 

In  the  right  column,  list  the  Human  Relation  Points  Involved  in  This 
Attitude  Problem  being  considered.  E^rplain  that  these  human  relation  points 
are  the  tangible  evidences  which  reveal  particular  characteristics  of  an 
individual.   Personal  characteristics  represent  the  lubricant  or  the  sand 
which  either  adds  to  or  interferes  v/ith  harmonious  relations  between  persons 
vfcrking  in  a  department  or  store.  These  characteristics  of  individuals 
which  shov/  up  in  their  dealings  vd.th  others  are  deep-seated;  they  may  bo 
controlled  or  developed,  but  are  very  rarely  completely  changed.  These 
personal  characteristics  are  of  such  nature  that  it  is  oftentimes  easier  to 
help  an  individual  control  a  characteristic  than  it  is  to  get  him  to  admit 
that  his  characteristic  is  not  acceptable  or  "right." 


Discuss  vrith  the  group  the  definitions  of  mental  and  emotional  factors ^ 
policy,  and  job  conditions  and  the  huiiian  relation  points  involved,  until 
^ey  see  the  difference  between  them  and  are  able  to  illustrate  each  from  thc: 
own  experience. 

Explain  that,  v/hen  the  analysis  sheet  is  used,  the  form  v/ill  bo  chosen 
to  fit  the  partic\ilar  type  of  teaching  situation  involved. 


SHEET  NO.  14 

HOT  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  GETTING  READY  TO 

INSTRUCT 

Third  Responsibility— HAVE  RIGHT  MATERIALS,  EQUIPI^OT,  AND  SUPPLIES  ON  HAND. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  instructor,  in  teaching  a  vrarker,  be 
sure  he  uses  the  correct  tools  and  materials  in  demonstrating  the  tsisk.  The 
learner  is  being  asked  to  master  a  new  task  and  he  ivill  be  observing  many 
details  of  which  the  instructor  may  not  be  avfare. 

It  is  very  simple  for  an  experienced  worker  to  explain  hovf  to  perform  an 
operation  by  visualizing  the  tools  or  materials  v/hich  are  used,  or  by  making 
use  of  makeshift  supplies.  The  learner,  however,  is  not  able  to  make  this 
adjustment .   If  the  instructor  is  not  careful  about  using  the  proper  materials, 
the  beginner  vrlll  be  apt  to  acquire  bad  vfork  habits. 

The  supervisor,  department  head,  and  experienced  v;orker  should  set  the 
right  example  for  the  beginner.  Apologies  for  using  wrong  equipment  or 
materials  when  teaching  a  worker  lowers  his  respect  for  you  as  supervisor. 

It  is  a  vrell-known  fact  that  the  salesman  should  get  the  merchandise 
into  the  customer's  hands.   It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  this  merchandise 
must  be  in  perfect  condition — it  must  ivork. 

Lack  of  correct  or  sufficient  materials,  or  "the  forgetting  of  something," 
contributes  to  poor  v/ork  standards  on  the  part  of  the  worker.   It  is  the' 
instructor's  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  he  has  the  right  materials, 
equipment,  and  supplies  on  hand  before  attempting  to  teach  a  worker. 

Fourth  Responsibility —HAVE  V/ORI(PLACE  ARRANGED  JUST  AS  THE  WORKER  IS  EXPECTED 

TO  ICEEP  IT 

Good  housekeeping  habits  should  result  from  the  way  you  teach  workers 
how  to  perform  the  tasks  which  make  up  their  job.  Poorly  arranged  counters^ 
stock  out  of  order  or  soiled,  paper  or  packages  behind  the  counter  in  the 
work  station,  or  any  single  thing  that  is  v/rong  vdlth  the  work  station  where 
the  new  employee  is  being  trained  to  carry  on  his  job,  set  poor  examples  for 
the  learner. 


First  impressions  formed  during  the  teaching  process  are  very  vivid  and 
often  carry  over  into  the  work  habits  of  the  employee. 


SUPPLEMENTARY     MATERIAL 

SHEET  NO.   15 

SHHLARITY  BETl'i/EEN  SELLING  AND  TEACHEIG 

The  following  conversation  between  an  educator  and  salesman  on  the 
question  of  the  similarity  between  selling  and  teaching  is  an  excerpt  from 
Book  I,  "SELLING  -  TEACHING"  of  the  series  "CAN  YOU  TEACH  THEM  H017,"  by 
John  H.  Dillon,  published  by  the  American  Technical  Society,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


"You  have  already  demonstrated  from  past  experience  that  you  can  train 
and  supervise  men  in  a  reasonably  successful  marjier.  You  are  not  content, 
hov/ever,  "vvith  just  average  skill  in  connection  with  this  training  function. 
You  want  to  extend  your  personal  pov/er  through  effective  training.  You  must 
add  to  or  modify  some  of  your  training  procedures  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
step-up  in  efficiency. 

"I  imnt  to  say.  Bill,  that  you  have  the  first  prerequisite  for  success 
in  acquiring  this  additional  degree  of  skill.  You  know  you  are  not  perfect, 
you  are  willing  to  admit  this,  and  you  want  to  improve  yourself.  You  are 
willing  to  change  for  the  better,  and  tliis  attitude  is  found  only  in  active, 
alive,  and  grovdLng  individuals." 

"ViTon't  learning  how  to  teach  be  very  difficult?"  asked  Bill  in  a  tone 
of  voice  vdiich  shov/ed  that  he  ims  uncertain  of  his  o\m   ability  to  learn  these 
training  methods.   "I  know  nothing  about  teaching." 

"No,  Bill,  it's  not  going  to  be  hard,  for  you  are  already  experienced  in 
training  men  by  giving  instructions  and  directing  their  efforts  your  v^ay,   I 
want  to  help  you  give  your  present  habits  a  » tune-up »  in  order  to  get  those 
important  »fev;  extra  mi!J.es. ' 

"You  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  various  steps  in  a  sale  which 
must  be  followed  through.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  various  steps  which 
you  must  take  with  the  employees  you  are  training.  Executives  ivho  are 
effective  trainers  of  their  employees  Imovf  and  follow  certain  steps  or 
patterns  which  become  quite  simple  when  practiced. 

"Each  step  is  carried  through  by  means  of  teaching  procedures  or  devices. 
You  will  soon  learn  how  to  select  the  right  approach  or  stress  the  correct 
features  of  the  shoes  you  are  shelving  a  prospective  buyer."  1^.  Hov/ard  took 
a  small  pocket  notebook  from  his  pocket.   "Lot«s  put  this  idea  into  the  form 
of  a  chart  and  coir^Darc  the  similar  features,"  he  continued. 

"When  starting  work  in  a  new  field,  we  usually  study  the  new  job  and 
identify  those  features  that  are  similar  to  the  work  v/e  have  been  doing. 
This  procedure  is  followed  in  order  that  we  may  isolate  the  entirely  new 
areas  which  must  be  mastered." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Howard  drew  a  line  through  the  iTiiddle  of  one  of 
the  blanlc  pages  of  the  notebook.   On  one  side  he  v/rote  "The  Salesperson"  and 
on  the  other,  "The  Teacher  (trainer)."  Bill  and  Mr.  Howard  each  contributed 
items  and  ideas  from  th^^ir  respective  fields,  putting  them  under  the  tv/o 
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headings,  until  a  chart,  such  as  shcfwn  beloi/v,  was  developed.  Bill  would 
indicate  a  step  in  a  sale  and  Mr.  Howard  would  match  it  vd.th  a  step  in  the 
teaching  process.  Bill  was  quite  surprised  by  the  apparent  similarity  be- 
tween the  featiires  of  these  two  processes.  "When  the  chart  v;as  finished,  it 
appeared  as  follows: 


m 


The  Salesperson 


The  Teacher  (trainer) 


Approaches  a  prospective  customer, 


Brings  together  prospect  and 
merchandise  by  means  of  definite 
selling  procedures. 

Develops  interest  in  specific 
merchandise  and  stimulates  pros- 
pect to  thinlc  of  himself  as 
possessing,  ovming,  and  using 
merchandise.  Ans7/ers  questions 
and  overcomes  objections. 

Closes  the  sale.  Prospect  has 
become  a  satisfied  o\mer  of  the 
merchandise. 


Secures  the  attention  of  either  an  inn 
experienced  or  an  experienced  employee 
who  needs  to  learn  something. 

Brings  to  the  employee  the  material  to 
be  taught  according  to  a  planned 
procedure . 

Develops  interest  by  stimulating  the 
employee  to  thinlc  of  himself  as 
possessing  and  using  specific  new 
skills  and  laiowlodge  which  will  be  of 
personal  profit  to  hin. 


!^kes  sure  employee  has  mastered  and 
wants  to  use  the  subject  matter  or 
the  skills  and  knovdedge  required  to 
do  the  job. 


Mr.  Howard  continued  pointing  out  features  of  the  chart  they  had 
completed.  "In  selling.  Bill,  you  give  a  good  deal  of  thoughtto  the  physical 
setting  (buying  atmosphere)  of  your  department.   In  teaching,  we  likeidse 
give  attention  to  the  physical  setting  of  the  place  7vhere  the  training  is  to 
bo  done.   In  training  on  the  job,  the  setting  cannot  always  be  controlled. 
Very  often  a  supervisor  must  do  a  training  job  in  the  department  while  the 
salesperson  keeps  an  eye  on  her  counter;  hov/ever,  v/e  do  the  best  that  we  can 
TrdLth  it.   In  some  cases,  we  are  able  to  use  a  room  which  has  been  set  aside 
for  training  purposes,  in  v^iiich  case  it  is  easier  to  create  the  necessary 
learning  atmosphere  for  the  trainee.  Experience  of  many  years  has  sho-.m  us 
the  importance  of  the  environment  in  training;  this  has  been  proved  to  have 
an  actual  effect  upon  the  development  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  trainer. 
Just  as  in  selling,  your  first  step  in  your  sale  is  to  sell  yourself — the 
salesman — so  that  the  customer  \rLll  feel  confidence  in  you;  so,  in  training, 
the  first  thing  which  the  trainer  must  sell  is  himself." 

"Is  this  true  even  when  training  your  own  employees?" 

"Yes,  an  employee  may  recognize  your  position  as  department  head,  but  he 
may  not  respect  or  accept  your  leadership  when  you  attempt  to  train  him.  He 
may  think  that  he  already  knows  more  about  the  performance  of  the  task  or 
issue  being  considered  than  you  do,  even  though  you  are  his  supervisor. 
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*^Vhen  working  "vvith  a  trainee,  you  try  to  r.iako  hin  feel  that  he  and  you 
have  an  important  problem  to  vrark  out  together,"  continued  Ilr,  Hor;ard.  "It 
is  quite  necessary  to  get  him  to  feel  that  he  v/ants  to  be  helped.  Only  v/hen 
he  sees  how  he  will  benefit  is  he  vdLlling  to  exert  some  effort  to  improve  his 
performance.  In  the  first  fev/  minutes  of  a  training  intervievf,  the  trainee 
must  be  convinced  that  the  trainer  is  competent  in  the  specific  thing  being 
taught,  and  that  the  definite  benefits  which  he  vd.ll  derive  from  the  instruc- 
tion will  make  the  time  spent  v/orth  wtiile.   In  the  same  way,  the  trainer  must 
capture  the  undivided  attention  of  the  trainee,  for  an  adult  in  a  training 
situation,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  may  have  his  mind  centered  upon  some 
personal  problem.  The  first  job  of  the  trainer,  then,  is  to  center  the 
attention  of  the  trainee  on  the  specific  problem  or  topic  to  be  considered. 
He  must  do  that  by  some  device  which  catches  his  attention.  You  understand 
that  thoroughly.  Bill,  because  you  do  that  constantly  in  selling. 

"After  you  have  secured  the  interest  of  your  customer  in  the  merchandise, 
it  is  your  job  to  present  and  demonstrate  those  sales  features  v/hich  fit  the 
needs  of  the  customer  most  satisfactorily.   Likewise,  in  training,  it  is 
important  that  you  do  the  same  thing  v-lth  your  trainee.  That  is,  discuss  the 
subject  matter  ivith  him  in  an  interesting  7/ay  and  stimulate  hin  to  give  you 
his  own  opinions.  For  example,  if  you  are  training  a  salesperson  in  the  use- 
values  of  merchandise  which  you  have  on  display,  let  him  suggest  ways  and 
means  of  talking  about  the  merchandise  to  a  oust  oner  j  create  in  his  mind  a 
feeling  that  these  'sizzle  words*  and  'action-stiimilating  phrases »  must 
become  part  of  himself  before  he  can  present  the  merchandise  in  such  a 
con\'lncing  way  to  the  customer  that  she  feels  the  urge  to  ovm  it.   Let  the 
trainee  talk  about  these  methods  of  presenting  merchandise  as  if  he  already 
were  using  them.  StiLiulate  his  thinking  on  the  value  of  a  planned  sales 
presentation.  The  automobile  salesman  kindles  the  ownership  urge  by  putting 
the  customer  behind  the  wheel.  The  apparel  salesirTonan  does  it  by  trying   the 
dress  on  her  customer  and  creating  a  picture  in  her  mind  of  vdiat  a  success 
she  will  be  at  the  party  for  which  she  is  purchasing  the  dress. 

"The  effectiveness  of  your  closing  methods,  v^iien  selling,  is  checked  each 
day  by  the  dollar  volume  of  your  sales.   In  training,  it  is  not  easy  to  count 
the  profits  resulting  from  instruction  of  the  trainee.   In  the  first  place,  • 
you  must  make  sure  that  the  learner  understands  and  can  perform  the  work  undo? 
c?-ose  supervision.  You  determine  this  by  asking  questions,  by  having  the 
trainee  perform,  and  then  by  asking  him  to  tell  you  ho"./  he  \r±ll   meet  some 
variations  of  the  job.  You  can  make  some  check-up  on  understanding  and 
ability  to  do  if  you  v/ill  ask  the  trainee  to  report  to  you  cases  in  vvhich  lie 
failed  to  close  a  sale  or  meet  some  other  situation  after  he  did  what  he 
considered  should  have  been  a  satisfactory  job.   The  nui.iber  and  nature  of 
these  reports  7d.ll  indicate  individual  progress.  Often,  when  the  employee 
is  reporting  his  e:q)erience  with  a  sale,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  correct 
some  of  his  v/rong  information  or  sales  procedures.   Over  a  period  of  v/eeks,  y^u 
can  check  the  effectiveness  of  training  by  the  Lmprovement  shown  by  your 
employees  in  performance  and  general  attitude." 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  chart  which  was  draTm  to  emphasize  the 
similarity  between  selling  and  teaching.  Bill  asked,  "Can  you  draw  that  chart 
in  a  more  simple  form  to  help  me  keep  it  in  mind?  YJ'e  often  refer  to  the  steot> 
of  the  sale  as  approach,  presentation  of  merchandise,  handling  questions  and' 
objections,  and  closing.  Yiihat  v/ould  be  the  teaching  steps  that  you  would 
place  parallel  to  these  steps  in  making  a  sale?" 
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Mr,  HoTvard  recognized  the  fact  that  Bill,  like  all  busy  executives, 
wanted  a  short  cut  or  brief  picture  irvhich  he  could  easily  keep  in  mind. 

"O.K.,  Bill.  Let  me  make  another  chart,"  said  lir.  Hov/ard  as  he  took 
another  sheet  in  the  notebook.  "I  will  add  the  word  'process*  to  each  of 
the  box  headings.  Y^e  voll  then  use  the  four  steps  which  you  just  mentioned 
and  I  will  add  the  four  basic  steps  in  the  process  of  teaching." 

The  follo\'/ing  brief  chart  ivas  the  result,  and  it,  too,  brings  out  the 
very  close  similarity  between  these  two  processes  of  teaching  and  selling: 


Process  of  Making  a  Sale 


1.  Approach. 

Z.   Presentation  of  merchandise. 

3.  Handling  of  questions  and 
objections . 

4.  Closing  the  sale. 


1.  Preparation  of  the  learner. 

Z.   Presentation  of  material  to  be 
learned. 

3.  Assimilation — application  to 
the  job. 

4.  Testing  on  understanding  and 
ability  to  do. 
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THE  FOUR  3ASIC  STEPS  IN  THE  TEACHING  PROCESS 


The  teaching  process  referred  to  in  this  bulletin  is  made  up  of  four 
steps  and  involves  the  learner,  the  teacher,  and  the  subject  matter  or 
material  being  taught. 

The  four  steps  making  up  the  teaching  process  are: 

1.  Preparing  the  learner. 

2.  Presenting  the  nev/  subject  matter  to  the  learner. 

3.  Aiding  the  learner  in  the  assimilation  and  application  of  the  new 
subject  matter. 

4.  Testing  the  learner  to  make  certain  that  he  understands  and  can  use 
the  new  skills  and  knov/ledge  in  his  v/ork. 

These  four  steps  of  the  teaching  process  may  be  compared  vrlth  the  steps 
or  parts  of  a  sale.  They  represent  a  reduction  of  the  job  of  teaching  to 
its  simplest  elements.  Although  they  are  considered  separately  in  this  ex- 
planation, they  are  not  clearly  defined  divisions  or  stages  of  the  teaching 
job.  They  represent  four  things  to  be  done  as  a  part  of  the  process;  but  in 
actual  practice,  these  four  steps  are  fitted  together  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  in^Dossible  to  detect  exactly  the  close  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
Each  step  is  explained  in  greater  detail  belovf. 

1.  Preparing  the  learner. 

The  first  step  in  the  teaching  process,  preparation,  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  tliat  at  this  point  the  teacher  prepares  the  learner  (physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally)  to  receive  the  ne'v>r  knowledge  and  skill.   In  other 
'viords,  the  teacher  sets  the  stage,  helps  the  learner  see  vxhat  is  going  to  be 
taught,  gets  his  mind  focused  on  v/hat  is  to  be  learned,  and  arouses  his  in- 
terest in  the  new  subject  matter. 

The  learner  is  encouraged  to  recall,  from  his  former  training  and  ex- 
perience, vfhat  he  already  knows  about  the  subject.  He  can  use  those  already 
familiar  ideas  as  hooks  upon  v/^liich  to  han£;  nev/  ideas.  The  educator  calls  the 
use  of  these  already  familiar  ideas  "building  upon  present  knowledge." 

Another  function  of  this  preparatory'-  step  is  to  get  the  learner  to 
realize  the  importance  to  hiiaself  of  what  is  to  be  taught.  This  causes  him 
to  want  to  possess  the  skill  or  Icnowledge  to  be  covered  in  this  specific 
teaching  situation.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  learner  "vvill  be  in  the 
correct  frame  of  mind  to  see  the  relation  between  his  present  Icnowledge  and 
the  new  material  he  is  to  learn.  He  vfill  understand  why  he  can*t  afford  to 
neglect  this  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  value  to  himself. 

The  teacher  must  sell  the  learner  on  the  benefits  he  will  get  from  what 
he  is  asked  to  learn. 
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Z.   Presenting  the  new  subject  natter. 


Although  the  second  and  third  steps  of  the  teaching  process  "ivill  be 
treated  separately  in  this  bulletin,  in  practice  they  often  occur  siniiltane- 
ously.  You  might  say  that  there  is  a  "give  and  take"  or  "two-way  flow"  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  learner.  The  teacher  presents  an  idea,  the  learner 
hears  it  or  sees  it,  and  then,  if  the  preparatory  step  has  been  completed, 
the  learner  starts  to  react  to  the  idea. 

As  soon  as  the  learner  is  "ready,"  the  teacher  introduces  the  second 
step  of  the  process.  In  this  step,  the  learner  is  presented  Y\rith  the  new 
subject  matter  he  is  to  acquire.  This,  obviously,  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  teaching  process.  The  teachor  already  has  determined  the  subject 
matter  (specific  Imoiiledge,  skill,  or  attitudes)  to  be  taught  to  the  learner. 
The  details  of  the  subject  matter  which  the  learner  desires  to  master  are  now 
made  available  to  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  him  learn. 

This  -presentation  of  material  must  take  into  account  the  learning  abili"^ 
of  the  person  being  trained.  Each  detail,  idea,  or  operation  must  be  presented 
and  explained  in  terms  understandable  to  the  learner.  Some  ideas  may  be 
presented  to  the  learner  by  means  of  oral  explanation;  many  must  be  demonstratecj 
some  require  a  sketch  or  diagram;  and  other  ideas  are  best  presented  by  a 
picture.  But,  in  any  case,  the  learner  must  grasp  mentally  what  is  being  pre- 
sented before  he  can  assimilate  it  or  add  the  nev/  material  to  his  present 
knowledge . 

Presentation  of  nev/  ideas  may  be  done  by  the  teacher,  but  in  many  cases, 
for  example  in  a  store  meeting,  the  new  ideas  really  come  from  some  member 
of  the  training  group.  Regardless  of  the  source  from  which  the  ideas  come, 
it  is  the  teacher ^s  job  to  help  clarify  or  interpret  each  idea  being  con- 
sidered by  the  learner. 

3.  Aiding  the  learner  in  the  assimilation  and  application  of  the  nev^  subject 
matter. 


The  third  step  in  the  teaching  process  is  intended  to  enable  the  learner 
to  make  the  nevr   information,  skill,  or  attitudes  a  part  of  himself.  The 
employee  wist   be  able  to  apply  his  new  lmov<rledge  to  the  problems  or  practice :i 
which  confront  him  on  the  job.  For  example,  he  (learner)  says  to  himself, 
"How  does  that  idea  apply  to  me  in  my  v/ork?"  Although  this  assimilation  can 
be  done  only  by  the  learner,  it  often  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  assist 
him  in  visualizing  applications  and  reconciling  the  uq-m   ideas  v/ith  former 
beliefs  or  practices. 

This  assiriilation  is  a  mental  process  of  sorting,  selecting,  cataloging, 
substituting,  eliminating,  supplanting,  and  adding  to  the  ideas  and  habits 
already  possessed  by  the  learner.   If  the  trainee  is  learning,  a  change  take-j 
place  in  him,  resulting  from  the  assimilation  of  the  nev/  subject  matter.  Thi-^ 
process  of  accepting  nevi   ideas  or  acquiring  new  skills  takes  time  and  requir-i^s 
mental  and  physical  effort,  and  may  actually  be  resisted  by   some  persons. 
Maximum  learning  will  take  place  Y\rhen  the  new  material  is  presented  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  speed  adapted  to  the  learning  ability  of  the  specific  trainee. 

The  best  way  to  help  the  employee  "get"  v/hat  is  being  taught  or  develop 
his  ability  to  perform  the  work  is  to  have  him  use  the  new  skill  and  knowledf^c 
immediately.  He  can  do  this  by  discussing  the  nevir  ideas  or  by  perfoining  th 
new  operations  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  trainer. 
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Some  persons  grasp  an  idea  much  more  slowly  than  others,  and  they  often 
need  to  ask  several  questions  before  they  get  the  picture  clearly;  this  is 
where  teaching  skill  comes  in. 

You  may  need  to  present  again  or  further  explain  some  ideas  or  operations 
being  taught.  The  learner »s  actions  and  the  nature  of  his  questions  and 
responses  should  indicate  how  Yfell  he  has  grasped  v<rhat  has  been  presented. 
The  ability  of  the  learner  to  apply  virhat  has  just  been  explained  to  typical 
job  situations  or  problems  drawn  from  the  vrark  for  v^ich  he  is  being  trained 
is  one  good  indication  of  his  understanding. 

Obviously,  the  subject  matter  covering  a  major  task  or  topic  vd.ll  involve 
several  ideas  or  details  to  be  learned.   It  is  a  good  teaching  practice  to 
provide  for  the  assimilation  by  the  learner  of  each  of  these  details  as  it 
is  presented.  This  procedure  will  be  much  more  simple  for  the  learner  and 
will  result  in  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  material  being  taught. 

4.  Testing  the  learner. 

In  the  fourth  step,  the  teacher  discovers  v/hether  the  learner  has  gained 
sufficient  mastery  to  be  able  to  perform  the  task  or  meet  the  problems  of 
the  new  job.  He  mil  not  feel  safe  unless  he  can  do  the  job  "entirely  on 
his  own."  In  short,  it  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  learner  can  go 
on  the  job  fully  prepared  to  work  mXh   little  or  no  further  instruction  so 
far  as  this  particular  task  is  concerned.  That  is  why  the  teacher  must  test 
him.  He  and  the  teacher  must  both  be  satisfied  that  he  can  "do"  the  job 
without  close  supervision  or  an  undue  amount  of  help.  This  testing,  which 
is  an  important  part  of  any  teaching  job,  can  be  carried  out  in  a  variety  of 
ways.   In  teaching  manipulative  operations,  the  instructor  has  the  learner 
perform  the  entire  job  v/ithout  assistance,  thereby  demonstrating  the  extent 
of  his  mastery  of  the  work.   In  teaching  informational  material,  the  instructor 
may  test  the  learner's  understanding  by  oral  or  written  questions,  by 
problems  which  require  the  application  of  the  knowledge  learned,  or  by  re- 
quiring the  learner  to  explain  how  he  would  apply  the  new  principles  or 
subject  matter  to  the  actual  job  practices  in  his  daily  work,  V/hen  the 
responses  of  the  learner  are  sufficiently  clear,  accurate,  and  practical  to 
demonstrate  satisfactory  mastery, the  instructor  may  assume  that  his  teaching 
has  been  effective. 

In  this  idea-picture  of  the  teaching  process,  these  four  steps  might  be 
referred  to  as  four  things  to  be  done.   The  time  and  effort  which  must  be 
given  to  an^'-  one  of  them  will  vary  YfLth   different  learners  and  the  subject 
matter  to  be  taught.   In  one  case,  it  may  be  necessary  to  spend  considerable 
time  in  getting  the  employee  ready  to  learn  or  in  helping  him  understand  wliat 
he  is  being  taught.   In  another  case,  the  learner  may  already  have  a  desire 
to  possess  some  specific  information.  Y/lien  you  discover  that  an  individual 
possesses  a  receptive  frame  of  mind,  you  iiimiediately  start  to  present  in 
organized  fashion  the  parts  of  the  now  information  which  he  v^ants  to  possess. 
This  is  exactly  the  v/ay  in  which  a  salesman  handles  different  customers. 
When  the  "smart"  salesman  detects  the  fact  that  part  of  the  selling  job  has 
already  been  done  before  the  customer  enters  the  store,  he  starts  from  vfhere 
the  customer  is  in  her  thinlcing  and  works  tovfard  a  "close." 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


How  does  an  individual  learn? 

As  individuals  (learners)  acquire  manipulative  skills,  teclinical  facts, 
related  knowledge,  attitudes,  ideas,  and  other  controls  of  personal  conduct 
and  job  performance,  they  are  learning.  This  learning  is  a  mental  process, 
but  it  is  aided  by  all  of  our  senses.  Me   learn  about  odors  through  the 
sense  of  smell,  about  colors  through  the  sense  of  sight,  and  about  other 
tlriings  through  our  senses  of  touch,  hearing,  and  taste.   It  is  eas^^  to  see, 
therefore,  why  an  instructor  must  make  use  of  all  five  senses,  or  of  as  many 
of  them  as  possible,  \vhen  he  helps  an  individual  loarn.  The  instructor  i.'A\o 
makes  use  only  of  the  sense  of  hearing  reduces  his  chances  of  doing  the  most 
effective  training  Job.  The  good  instructor  considers  the  nature  of  the  thing 
to  be  taught,  and  then  selects  and  uses  the  proper  channels  for  "reaching" 
the  learner. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effectiveness  of  training  depends  largely 
upon  the  success  of  the  trainer  in  (1)  creating  learning  situations,  and 
(Z)   directing  the  activities  of  the  learner  so  that  he  v/ill  receive  what 
he  is  to  learn  through  as  many  of  his  senses  as  possible.  The  latter 
technique  utilizes  the  same  principle  successful  salesmen  follov>r  vfhen  they 
shov/  the ' merchandise  to  customers,  tell  them  about  it,  have  them  feel  it, 
smell  it,  taste  it,  and  listen  to  it  if  possible.  The  employee  v/ill  learn 
more  easily  v^hen  correct  learning  situations  are  presented. 

An  individual  learns  through  engaging  in  purposeful  activity.  He  vd.ll 
hear  many  things  and  see  many  things  that  ma>:e  little  or  no  impression  on 
his  mind.  In  these  cases,  he  is  seeing  and  hearing,  but  no  learning  takes 
place.  In  other  cases,  a  person  sees  and  hears,  and  he  loams  from  his 
experiences.  The  difference  is  one  of  the  degree  of  attention  given  to 
specific  things  which  occur  within  the  range  of  an  individual's  sight  and 
hearing.  This  explains  why  you  often  can  tell  a  person  how  to  do  something 
and,  because  of  lack  of  attention  on  his  part,  he  TdJ.1  continue  to  make 
the  same  mistakes.   It  also  explains  why  a  person  can  be  in  a  store  meetin^y, 
yet,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  absent.  He  hears  iThat  is  said,  but  it^' 
makes  no  impression  because  his  attention  is  not  centered  on  the  thing  beinc' 
discussed.  ^ 

Individuals  may  learn  by  engaging  in  a  variety  of  activities.  For 
example,  an  employee  can  learn  from  reading  books  and  journals,  doing 
exercises  in  lettering  for  show  cards,  solving  mathematical  problems  found 
m  his  daily  v;ork,  ->.Titing  sample  sales  presentations,  planning  advertising 
copy  and  lay-outs,  listening  to  explanations  by  the  trainer,  observing  v/hat 
goes  on  around  him,  v/atching  a  demonstration,  describing  sales  interviews 
c^nswering  questions  orally,  asking  questions,  seeing  a  sales  teclinique   ' 
applied  in  a  motion  picture  or  slide  film,  dramatizing  a  sales  situation 
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or  preparing  a  sample  T-vindow  or  counter  display.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
hoivever,  that  learning  will  occur  through  participation  in  these  activities 
only  if  the  individual  is  giving  his  attention  to  the  activity. 

Educators  and  psychologists  have  studied  the  problem  of  learning  and 
have  conducted  numerous  studies  in  an  effort  to  discover  exactly  v;hy  and  how 
people  learn.  A  great  number  of  theories  and  schools  of  thought  have  resulted 
from  these  research  studies  and  observations.  But  the  question  of  hoY/  an 
individual  learns  is  still  very  complex.  However,  it  is  more  important  for 
you  to  understand  how  to  get  desired  results  from  your  teaching  efforts  than 
it  is  for  you  to  spend  your  time  on  psychological  explanations  of  the  learning 
process. 

Practical  trainers  have  developed  some  simple  rules  or  principles  that 
we  can  understand  and  apply  in  our  o^vn  teaching  situation. 

Learner  must  be  ready  to  learn. 

Most  employees  are  willing  to  learn  if  they  can  be  made  to  see  how  the 
possession  of  the  new  skill  or  knovdedge  ^vill  benefit  them.  ^Vhen  an  individual 
is  seeking  knowledge,  he  learns  much  more  easily  than  v/hen  an  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  him  something  over  his  protests,  or  when  he  has  no  interest  in  learn- 
ing. Some  of  the  individuals  you  attempt  to  teach  may  be  indifferent  to 
learning  many  of  the  things  vdiich  you  feel  should  be  taught.  Others  actually 
may  resist  efforts  to  teach  them  the  things  v^hich  are  necessary  on  their  Jobs. 

To  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  calls  not  only  for  undivided  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  learner,  but  also  for  a  desire  to  learn  or  a  realization  of 
the  personal  importance  of  Vv^hat  is  being  taught.  Psychologists  describe 
the  desired  frame  of  mind  as  one  of  readiness,  v/hich  means,  simply,  that  the 
learner  must  be  ready  or  be  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind  if  the  teaching  is 
to  be  most  effective.   This  readiness  must  exist  v/hether  the  thing  to  be 
taught  is  a  complex  task  or  a  simple  idea  or  operation. 

Learner  must  have  receptive  attitude  toviard  vfhat  he  is  being  taught. 

Adults  usually  like  to  do  those  things  vfhich  bring  pleasure  and  enjoyr.ient. 
That  tendency  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  training  employees.  The  employee 
learns  most  easily  and  remembers  best  the  skills  and  knowledge  ydiich  are 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  learning  a  pleasant  experience.  He 
associates  the  pleasantness  of  the  learning  vath  the  idea  or  thing  being 
taught.  For  the  same  reason,  unpleasant  surroundings,  a  gruff,  irritating 
executive  (trainer),  an  attitude  of  fear,  or  a  feeling  of  being  coerced  nay 
cause  the  learner  to  resist  y/hat  is  being  taught,  or  to  e::ert  little  effort 
•CO  retain  what  may  have  been  presented.  Psychologists  call  this  the  "law 
of  effect." 

This  law  of  effect  works  in  another  way.  If  the  results  of  using  what 
has  been  taught  the  learner  are  pleasant,  or  if  the  use  of  now  skills  enablas 
him  to  attain  what  he  desires,  then  he  is  apt  to  remember  and  use  them  again. 
If  the  results  are  unpleasant  or  unsatisfactory,  obviously  he  may  avoid  "^ 
making  use  of  v/hat  he  has  learned. 
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Learner  must  repeat  or  use  vfhat  has  been  taught 

Many  of  the  things  we  do  have  becone  habits.  Vie  can  perform  them  ivith 
very  little  thought.  Skill  in  performing  a  manipulative  operation  is  attain- 
ed vrfien  many  of  the  steps  or  processes  can  be  done  correctly  and  speedily 
without  giving  them  conscious  thought  and  attention.  Forming  correct  habits 
is,  therefore,  very  important  on  any  job. 

Habits  are  valuable  to  an  employee,  but  they  sometimes  may  constitute  a 
problem  for  the  teacher.  Wrong  habits  are  difficult  to  break  because  they 
are  performed  without  thinking.  Before  a  wrong  habit  can  be  eliminated  or 
modified,  the  learner  must  become  aware  of  a  needed  change  and  make  himself 
"think"  of  each  part  of  the  process  which  has  reached  the  habit  stage.  The 
learner  must  then  perform  the  process  and  give  particular  attention  to  the 
nevf  procedures  and  to  how  they  differ  from  those  they  are  replacing. 

Psychologists  agree  that  repetition  or  drill  will,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
help  a  learner  master  certain  things,  and  some  refer  to  this  fact  as  the  law 
of  exercise  or  use.  Though  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  just  why  this  is  so, 
v\re  can  take  the  principle  for  granted  and  study  the  uses  of  drill  or  repeti- 
tion in  improving  the  job  performance  of  those  individuals  Y/e  must  teach. 

In  teaching  an  employee  an  operation  or  fact  that  he  must  use  many  times, 
it  is  well  to  help  the  learner  make  this  item  a  part  of  his  habit.  Habits 
are  formed  by  performing  an  operation  over  and  over  so  many  times  that  the 
mind  and  muscles  reach  the  point  v/here,  if  the  individual  is  faced  mth  that 
same  problem  or  stiimilus,  he  will  respond  to  it  in  the  same  "vvay  irvithout  the 
necessity  of  "thinking  through  each  detailed  step,  operation,  or  fact. 

Interest  is  necessary  in  learning. 

lYhen  definite  content  or  material  is  to  be  mastered  by  the  learner,  the 
organized  procedure  by  i/hich  he  acquires  the  desired  mastery  is  called  "stud^^." 
Study  may  be  tiring  to  the  learner.   It  requires  mental  and  sometimes  physical 
effort.  It  is  work.  Consequently,  there  imist  be  some  incentive  to  make  tlie 
learner  want  to  study.  The  incentive  or  motive  pow^er  is  interest. 

One  of  the  important  jobs  of  the  person  attempting  to  teach  an  adult  is 
to  stimulate  and  direct  his  interest  so  that  he  will  want  to  study,  analyze, 
and  solve  his  problems.  The  adult  v^ho  comes  to  a  leader  for  help  on  a 
problem,  enrolls  in  a  store  group,  or  attends  an  evening  class  is,  of  course, 
interested  in  a  general  -vvay  or  he  would  not  have  taken  this  action.  It  has 
been  said  that  interest  is  revealed  by  energetic  or  enthusiastic  activity. 

If  learning  is  to  be  most  effective,  hoY:ever,  the  learner  must  become 
actively  interested  in  each  specific  idea,  lesson,  topic,  or  problem  being 
studied.   The  effective  teacher  vnJLl  devise  vrciys  of  building  and  maintaining 
interest  as  an  important  aid  to  learning. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  one  subject — INTEREST — but,  in  this 
brief  explanation  of  teaching,  only  limited  space  will  be  devoted  to  it. 
Follo-v/ing  are  a  fev;  suggestions  in  connection  vd.th  interest  which  v.-ill  be  of 
value  to  the  practical  trainer. 
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Interest  factors  are  like  buying  motives.  Interest  is  the  driving  power 
which  gets  action  or  effort,  and  is  that  state  of  mind  vrhich  causes  a  learner 
to  give  sustained  attention  to  something.  The  teacher  can  create  or  increase 
interest  on  the  part  of  a  learner  or  the  members  of  his  class  by  making  use 
of  certain  devices  called  "interest  factors."  These  act  like  crowbars  or 
jacks  crews  in  helping  to  get  learners  out  of  the  rut  of  inattention  or  in- 
activity. The  teacher  must  study  the  individuals  in  his  group  and  then  select 
and  use  those  interest  factors  which  Vvoll  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
different  members  of  the  class.   It  is  important  to  realize  that  each  learner 
like  each  customer,  must  be  handled  in  a  special  manner,  depending  upon  his 
individual  likes,  dislikes,  motives,  and  needs. 

1.  ShoYOJig  application  or  utility.   One  of  the  strongest  incentives  for 
learning  is  for  the  learner  to  see  hov/  he  is  to  use  the  material  he  is  asked 
to  learn.  "What  good  is  this  to  me?"  is  a  question  vrhich  teachers  hear. 
Men  want  to  know  how  mastering  certain  information  or  skills  wHl   benefit 
them.  The  teacher  who  regularly  shoa-fs  hov/  the  subject  matter  can  be  applied 
to  practical  job  situations  -v/ill  be  providing  a  pov»rerful  incentive  for  learn- 
ing. When  one  sees  the  usefulness  of  the  subject  matter  in  his  own  daily 
occupational  experiences,  he  is  apt  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  mastering 
it.  The  teacher,  therefore,  should  plan  definitely  to  show  the  application 
or  utility  of  the  material  he  is  teaching. 

2.  Attaining  some  objective  or  aim.  Realization  by  the  learner  that  what  he 
is  asked  to  learn  -id-ll  aid  him  in  attaining  some  valued  objective  or  goal 
also  is  a  povrcrful  factor  in  developing  interest.  His  aim  may  be  to  become 
an  expert  in  merchandising,  to  get  a  job  that  pays   more,  to  be  promoted  to 
some  better  position,  to  buj^  a  home,  or  to  gain  some  other  cherished  objective. 
If  Yfhat  is  being  learned  will  help  him  achieve  the  desired  goal  more  quickly, 
he  will  be  much  more  interested  in  learning.  The  teacher  should  find  v/hat 

the  objectives  of  the  learner  are,  and  what  the  learner  hopes  to  do  or  be, 
and  ho  should  point  out  the  vrays  in  which  mastery  of  the  work  being  taught 
will  help  the  v/orker  attain  his  objectives. 

3.  Creating  a  sense  of  mastery.  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  All  of  us 
are  most  interested  in  those  activities  in  which  we  get  along  best,  and  this 
j.nterest  in  turn  makes  us  strive  for  improvement  in  those  activities.  The 
same  principle  holds  true  for  adults  in  business.  A  worker  in  the  commercial 
field  who  encounters  success  in  mastering  details  of  his  vrark  finds  that  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  is  an  important  element  in  creating  additional  in- 
terest. Failure  and  discouragement  lower  interest,  virhereas  success  and  a 
sense  of  accomplisiiment  increase  interest.  The  trainee  v/ill  become  interested, 
in  v/hat  is  being  presented  if  he  is  helped  to  gain  a  sense  of  mastery  over  it. 

4.  Satisfying  desire  for  approval.  Most  human  beings  ^anconsciously  desire 
personal  recognition  in  the  form  of  commendation  or  approval.  Within  limits^ 
this  is  a  legitimate  interest-creating  device,  since  merited  praise  for 
good  work  is  to  be  expected.  Some  individuals  are  not  susceptible  to  it, 
whereas  others  vd.ll  resort  to  deception  in  order  to  get  approval  from  in- 
structors. Betv/een  these  two  extremes  v/ill  be  found  all  degrees.   The 
teacher  should  use  commendation  where  justified.  Hov/ever,  if  praise  is 
overdone,  or  bestowed  too  generously  for  low  accomplishraent,  its  value  as  an 
interest  factor  is  destroyed. 
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5.  I^intaining  a  feeling  of  self-respect.  An  individual  often  maintains  or 
reneviTs  his  interest  and  effort  rather  than  face  failure  in  the  eyes  of 
parents  or  family  who  expect  him  to  succeed.  Employees  often  are  very 
sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  their  supervisors  or  fellow  v;^orkers.  Everyone 
likes  to  rate  well  with  his  coworkers;  disfavor  hurts  pride,  and  the  fear 
of  disfavor  or  poor  opinion  is,  for  many,  a  strong  incentive  to  effort. 

The  teacher  stimulates  interest  in  learning  by  pointing  out  the  effect 
that  job  performance  has  on  the  estimates  of  an  employee  by  his  fellow 
workers.  Favorable  comments  on  ideas  expressed  in  the  discussion,  or 
statements  from  the  employer  regarding  improvement  of  an  employee  as  a 
result  of  training,  make  the  enrollee  feel  important.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  desire  to  be  important  and  successful  in  the  eyes  of  friends  is  one 
of  the  strongest  urges  of  man.  It  stimulates  healtl^r  self-confidence  and 
self-respect. 

The  importance  of  pride  or  self-respect  as  a  buying  motive  is  well 
known  to  salespersons.  Self-respect  is  Just  as  powerful  an  interest  factor 
in  training  an  employee.  Contributing  to  one's  sense  of  self-respect  by 
developing  pride  in  job  performance  is  a  most  effective  means  of  appeal  when 
working  with  adxolts, 

6.  Satisfying  a  curiosity.  Curiosity  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  human 
beings  and  often  remains  active  throughout  life.  The  child  adds  to  his 
understanding  of  life  and  acquires  a  Icnowledge  of  his  environment  by  asking 
questions.  This  continuous  search  for  new  information  is  a  healtly condi- 
tion and  results  in  an  active  and  alert  mind.  Persons  with  intellectual 
curiosity  always  want  to  loiov/  the  "v/hy  and  how"  of  everything  which  comes 
to  their  attention.  This  is  desirable  within  limits  in  every  learner,  for 
it  is  the  inquiring  mind  v/hich  makes  for  progress.  The  stolid,  unimagina- 
tive, noninquisitive  individual  vfho  never  sees  anything  to  become  curious 
about  cannot  be  moved  to  self -improvement  because  he  has  nothing  -i^dthin  him 
to  cause  a  response. 

The  effective  teacher  will  stimulate  interest  Ify  opening  up  many  new 
fields  or  areas  of  study  and  investigation  in  the  course  of  his  training 
contact  with  a  worker.  Assignment  of  additional  reading  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  sources  of  more  complete  information  v^ill  appeal  to  those  with 
inquiring  minds. 

The  important  role  of  interest  as  an  aid  to  learning  should  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  teacher  of  adults.  He  should  loiow  the  foregoing  "interest 
factors"  thoroughly,  and  should  remember  that  they  will  appeal  mth  differ  ;r  :• 
force  to  different  individuals.  He  will  have  to  study  the  individuals  he 
is  training  and  make  use  of  the  most  appropriate  interest  factors  to  provide 
each  person  "vvith  a  compelling  incentive  or  desire  to  learn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   MATERIAL 


SHEET  NO.  18 


HOT  TO  CRITICIZE  PRACTICE  INSTRUCTION  CONSTRUCTIVELY 


1.  BEFORE  the  demonstration  starts. 

(a)  Distribute  ♦'task  analysis"  sheets. 

(b)  Ask  members  to  jot  doivn  what  they  believe  to  be  the  KEY  POINTS  of 
the  task. 

Review  when  necessary  what  a  "key  point"  is*  i.e.,  something  that 

is  the  "key"  to  the  correct  performance  of  a  step.  Remember,  however, 

that  every  little  point  and  precaution  is  not  a  key  point. 

(c)  Ask  members  to  follov/  their  "How  To  Instruct"  cards  and  note  any 
errors  and  omissions. 

(d)  Call  on  a  member  to  put  on  his  demonstration. 

(e)  Caution  him  to  have  everything  ready  and  in  order. 

(f )  Ask  him  to  describe  the  JOB  SETTU^G  for  his  demonstration. 

(g)  Ask  the  member  for  his  "task  analysis." 

Explain  that  you  "^vant  to  see  if  he  has  caught  the  "knack"  of 
breaking  dovm  the  job — that  you  will  return  the  sheet  to  him. 

(h)  Have  a  supply  of  "task  analysis"  sheets  for  your  owi  use. 

Jot  doTwn,  as  the  instruction  proceeds,  both  STEPS  and  IffiY  POINTS  as 
you  can  catch  them  from  the  demonstration.  DON'T  COPY  the  member's 
break-down.  I^ke  your  cr^m,     Tliis  vd.ll  provide  an  interesting 
comparison  and  basis  for  your  comments.  Make  notes,  on  the  same 
break-down  sheets,  of  errors,  omissions,  and  mistakes  you  have  ob- 
served in  the  GET -READY  points  as  v/ell  as  in  the  FOUR  STEPS  in  the 
instruction. 

Z.   AFTER  the  demonstration. 

(a)  Comment  or  ask  a  member  to  comment  on  the  GET-READY  points. 

Did  the  instructor  appear  to  have  everything  planned;  did  he  loiow 
what  he  v.ras  doing? 

Were  materials  and  supplies  all  in  readiness?  Did  the  instructor 
fumble  in  any  places?  Did  he  forget  anything? 
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YiTas  the  workplace  in  order?  Did  the  instructor  have  to  change  it 
during  the  instruction?  Did  he  have  to  apologize? 

Did  he  appear  to  have  his  teaching  job  well  organized?  (Don't  discuss 
steps  and  key  points — just  whether  it  seemed  to  be  v/ell-organizod. ) 

(b)  Comment  yourself  or  ask  a  member  to  comment  on  the  FOUR  BASIC  steps. 

STEP  I. 

Was  the  worker  put  at  ease?  Was  this  natural,  or  overdone,  or  poorly 
done? 


Did  the  instnactor  find  out  what  the  worker  know?  Was  this  directed 
at  the  specific  job — not  at  his  general  usefulness? 

Did  the  instructor  tell  enough  about  the  task  to  genuinely  interest 
the  man,  yet  keep  the  story  brief? 

Did  the  instructor  place  the  worker  in  a  proper  position  while 
demonstrating? 

Did  the  instructor  make  a  smooth,  natural  transition  to  step  II? 

STEP  II. 

Was  the  material  covered  too  big  a  "dose?" 

Was  the  explanation  clear,  understandable,  and  complete? 

Did  the  instructor  "jump  about"  or 'back-track"? 

Could  you  follow  the  steps  of  the  task  in  your  ovm  mind? 

Were  key  points  really  stressed?  Co\ild  you  catch  them? 

Were  all  the  key  points  really  brought  out  sharply?  Ask  the  members. 
Have  them  tell  what  key  points  they  jotted  down.  See  hov^  their  key 
points  compare  with  those  of  the  instructor. 

Were  there  any  trade  terms  used  that  weren't  explained? 

Could  the  worker  see  the  operation  clearly? 

Did  the  instructor  repeat  when  necessaiy? 

Was  there  a  smooth  transition  to  step  III? 

STEP  III 

Did  the  instructor  have  the  worker  do  the  job? 

Did  the  instructor  correct  errors  at  once? 

Did  the  instructor  have  the  worker  do  the  job  again,  TELLING  the 
instructor  v;hat  he  was  doing,  and  wiiy? 
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Did  the  instructor  have  the  worker  DO  and  EXPLAIN  what  he  was  doing 
again  and  again  until  the  worker  knew  it  PERFECTLY? 

Did  the  instructor  ask  questions  that  couldn't  be  answered  by  "ves"  or 
"no"? 

Did  the  instructor  have  the  worker  do  and  explain  key  points?  Did 
these  stand  out  sharply? 

Did  the  instructor  "grab"  tools  or  materials  out  of  the  worker's  hands  to 
correct  errors  or  reinstruct? 

Was  the  instructor's  attitude  exactin.r^  yet  friendly?  Patient? 

Did  the  instructor  make  a  smooth  transition  to  step  IV? 

STEP  IV 

Did  the  instructor  test  for  understanding  and  ability  to  do? 

Note:  Turn  to  the  learner.  Ask  him  "fine"  or  "key  points"  about  the 
task.  See  if  he  knows  them.  If  ho  doesn't  stress  the  fact  that  "if 
the  worker  hasn't  learned,  the  instructor  hasn't  taught." 

Note:  You  must  maintain  a  searching  and  penetrating  frame  of  mind  toward 
these  demonstrations.  Look  for  the  "find"  points  where  the  learner  might 
go  wrong.  You  don't  need  to  knov/  the  operations.  Just  ask  searching 
questions.  Remember,  you  must  make  instructors  bo  more  thorough,  exact, 
and  careful.   It  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  the  learner  knows — you  must 
check  and  make  sure. 


(c)  Follow-up. 

Was  someone  designated  to  whom  the  worker  could  go  for  help? 

Note:  This  is  about  all  of  the  idea  of  follow-up  that  can  be  included 
as  a  part  of  the  demonstration.  Sometimes  an  instructor  will  walk  av.^ay 
from  the  worker  for  a  moment,  letting  this  act  indicate  a  passage  of 
time  in  the  store.  Then  he  returns  to  "check"  on  the  worker's  progress. 
This  is  a  good  practice  to  follow  unless  it  will  take  up  too  much  of  the 
meeting  time.  It  is  oven  helpful  to  have  the  instructor  state  about  how 
much  time  has  elapsed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

SHEET  NO,  19 


EFFECTIVE  "TEACHER-LEARNER"  ATTITUDE 


During  the  last  few  years,  we  have  listened  to  many  talks  and  read  many 
articles  dealing  with  employer- employee  relations.  In  too  many  cases,  little 
thought  was  given  to  this  relationship  until  it  had  reached  a  strained  state 
or  until  it  had  become  an  issue.  In  this  course  we  have  proved  that  the 
first  necessary  step  in  the  teaching  process  is  preparing  the  learner.  We 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  preparing  the  learner »s  frame  of  mind  or 
developing  a  receptive  attitude.  Bringing  these  tv;-o  ideas  together,  v^e  will 
consider  a  special  relationship  which  is  essential  to  successful  employee 
training.  We  will  call  this  a  "teacher-learner"  v;orking  relationship. 

We  will  look  first  at  a  relationship  which  is  common  in  many  sales 
organizations,  and  we  will  call  it  a  *boss-\7orker"  relationship,  l^en  Yfe 
look  into  the  office  of  the  "boss,"  v^e  find  him  behind  his  desk  in  a  setting 
v^hich  gives  him  the  advantage  in  any  interview  with  one  of  his  workers. 
Tradition  demands  that  the  boss  have  a  ^^yes   or  no"  ans'.ver  for  most  questions 
put  to  him.  His  executive  position  has  the  pov/er,  through  the  pay  envelope, 
to  hire  and  fire  and  to  reward  or  penalize.  He  is  human  and  responds  favorably 
to  flattery  and  external  signs  of  respect  on  the  part  of  his  employee,  and  he 
also  ignores  and  even  resents  criticism  or  opinions  which  differ  from  his 
own.  He  often  knavs  more  about  the  issue  than  he  is  willing  to  reveal  to 
a  worker.  He  is  often  older  in  experience  than  the  worker,  and  takes  pride 
in  his  own  mastery  of  obstacles  in  his  rise  to  his  present  position. 

Into  the  presence  of  this  "superman"  we  bring  an  employee  who  has  made 
a  mistake  because  of  a  lack  of  correct  information.  The  follov/ing  list  of 
typical  reactions  describes  this  situation: 


The  boss: 


The  worker: 


1.  feels  he  is  successful  and  "has  the  ansYfers." 

2.  tells  the  worker. 

3.  bawls  the  worker  out,  assuming  that  he  knew  better  because 
he  had  been  told. 

U.  implies  that  he,  the  boss,  never  makes  a  mistake. 

5.  assumes  the  right  to  have  the  "first  say"  and  then  interrupts 
as  he  sees  fit. 

6.  has  the  records  of  the  incident  before  him  on  his  desk. 

1.  suspects  that  any  admission  of  error  or  lack  of  knavledge 
will  be  held  against  himvfhen  considering  wages  and  dismissal 

2.  tries  to  make  the  best  possible  impression — often  says  he 
understands  when  he  does  not. 

3.  feels  that  he  vrill  be  considered  "dumb"  if  he  asks  questions. 
U.  is  ill  at  ease  as  he  stands  in  the  "front  office,"  "on  the 

carpet." 

5.  has  performed  the  work  as  he  thought  it  should  be  done— has 
cleared  his  own  conscience. 
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Is  there  any  question  as  to  why  this  kind  of  situation  is  not  conducive 
to  good  teaching? 

No  doubt,  the  picture  just  painted  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  many 
of  the  elements  listed  may  be  found  in  too  many  so-called  teaching  inter- 
views. 

It  is  a  real  problem  for  an  executive  to  give  positive  direction  to  a 
business  in  the  field  of  policy  and  administration,  and  then  to  step  into 
a  different  role  when  he  is  faced  with  the  job  of  helping  a  worker  learn. 

In  the  "teacher-learner"  relationship,  the  learner  must  be  encouraged 
to  say  "I  don^t  know"  if  he  is  not  sure  of  his  understanding.   He  must 
admit  a  deficiency  before  the  teacher  can  help  him.  to  improve  his  mastery 
or  add  to  his  knavledge.  The  learner  must  vrant  to  learn  and  he  must  feel 
that  the  teacher  will  respect  his  honest  search  for  fuller  understanding. 
The  teacher  must  be  more  concerned  with  developing  the  learner  than  with 
parading  his  own  knowledge.  He  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  learner  and 
respect  this  confidence.  The  teacher  rafust  stimulate  the  learner  to  think 
out  a  solution  to  the  problem,  rather  than  to  have  the  teacher  give  him  the 
right  answer.  Adults  do  not  like  to  say  "I  don*t  know,"  especially  when 
they  were  supposed  to  have  the  information.  Admitting  a  lack  of  skill  or 
knovflcdge  or  a  wrong  attitude  is  difficult,  and  it  often  is  accompanied  by 
a  feeling  of  resentment  and  belligerency  unless  there  is  a  friendly  informal 
atmosphere  prevailing  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner. 


This  idea  of  the  teacher-learner  relationship  is  one  of  the  fine  points  of 
human  relations  found  in  retailing.  Poor  relationships  often  are  the  source 
of  major  conflict  and  personnel  unrest.  Because  they  can  raise  barriers 
and  prevent  supervisory  use  of  the  teaching  ideas  contained  in  this  custom- 
made  course,  teacher-learner  relations  should  be  discussed  and  evaluated 
thoroughly. 


'•••■ 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 


SHEET  NO.  20 


FOLLOT-UP  ON  TEACHBJG—SUPERVISION 


(The  following  material  is  taken  from  several  different  sections  of  a  liianual 
on  "Personnel  Supervision"  published  by  the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation 
of  New  York.) 

!•  Importance  of  skill  in  personnel  supervision. 

There  is  no  type  of  business  in  which  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  personnel 
is  more  essential  to  success  than  the  retail  store. 

In  most  manufacturing  industries  the  careless  or  inefficient  employee 
spoils  work,  but,  with  the  careful  check-up  of  the  inspection  department, 
this  never  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  customer;  and  the  "crabbed"  em.ployee, 
so  long  as  he  minds  his  own  business  and  does  good  work,  is  not  a  serious 
liability. 

In  a  retail  store,  however,  with  so  large  a  direct  "exposure  to  the 
public"  a  mistake  made,  or  a  display  of  personal  temper,  very  frequently 
affects  the  customer  directly;  and  often  loses  her  for  the  store  without 
the  management  even  knowing  anything  about  the  occurrence  or  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  amends • 

The  ability  to  develop  a  loyal,  enthusiastic,  and  capable  group  of 
cov/orkers  is,  then,  an  even  more  important  qualification  for  success  as  an 
executive  in  retailing  than  it  is  in  other  lines  of  work. 

One  may  be,  or  become,  one  of  the  best  informed  buyers  in  his  field; 
he  may  know  much  about  the  technical  details  of  his  merchandise;  he  may 
know  who  is  the  best  manufacturer  of  each  type  of  merchandise;  he  may  have 
a  well-planned  system  of  stock  control  and  yet  not  be  a  great  success. 

All  of  these  qualifications,  important  as  they  are,  cannot  be  made 
fully  effective  unless  the  possessor  can  get  over  to  his  salespersons  his 
ovm   enthusiasm  about  the  merchandise,  give  them  a  desire  to  render  every 
customer  the  type  of  service  he  would  like  to  see  given,  teach  them  to 
knoN   the  selling  points  of  the  merchandise  and  how  to  present  these  to 
the  customer,  and  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for  accuracy  and  with  high 
ideals  of  service • 

In  other  words,  no  amount  of  technical  knovirledge  can  make  anyone  a  real 
success  unless  he  also  has  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  personnel 
supervision  (teaching) . 

The  various  acts  of  supervision  must  frequently  be  done  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  bet';veen  two  persons,  and  T/ithout  any  possibility  of  inspection 
or  immediate  correction.  The  harm  done  by  any  mistake  can,  at  best,  onl^r 
be  partially  corrected. 
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It  is  important  for  success  in  supervision  that  the  executive  acquire 
in  advance,  through  study  and  discussion,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  personnel  supervision. 

(a)  Good  leadership  and  supervision  come  from  within. 

Throughout  the  study  of  basic  principles  of  supervision  and  the  methods 
of  applying  them  to  problems  of  personnel  management,  one  very  important  fact 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  That  is  that  effective  leadership  is  the 
result  of  sound  and  logical  thinking,  fair  and  considerate  feeling  tovmrd 
others,  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  people,  rather  than  of  "acting  a 
part,"  It  is  the  exact  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  leader. 
It  cannot  be  assumed  as  one  would  put  on  a  coat.  It  must  be  based  on  the 
possession  of  certain  qualities  of  body,  of  mind,  of  feeling,  and  of  character 
which  must  either  be  possessed  inherently  or  be  developed  by  self -training 
and  self-discipline — not  by  acting. 

2.  Supervision  and  human  nature. 

The  art  of  stimulating,  teaching,  guiding,  commending,  and  correcting 
those  under  our  supervision  is  much  more  closely  related  than  v^e  generally 
think  to  that  other  art — the  presenting  of  our  merchandise  to  customers  with 
skill  and  understanding — ^which  we  call  salesmanship. 

Personnel  supervision  is  just  one  phase  of  influencing  human  behavior. 
The  same  basic  principles  which  the  department-store  executive  uses  in  his 
attempts  to  influence  customers  to  buy  merchandise  should  guide  him  in  his 
supervision  of  salespersons.  A  full  understanding  of  this  is  an  important 
step  toward  acquiring  skill  in  personnel  supervision. 

The  supervisor  who  uses  his  understanding  of  human  nature  in  his  effort 
to  secure  the  results  he  desires  will  be  much  more  successful  than  one  who 
uses  as  his  principal  tool  the  authority  of  his  position. 

An  ability,  and  a  willingness,  to  think  in  terms  of  the  other  person's  wants 
is  probably  the  most  essential  element  making  for  success  in  personnel  super- 
vision and  leadership — just  as  it  is  in  salesmanship. 


Placement  of  the  right  person  on  the  right  job. 

(a)  Study  the  requirements  of  the  particular  position  to  be  filled. 

(b)  Get  all  of  the  facts. 

(c)  Give  personal  appearance  its  proper  weight — and  no  more. 

(d)  Be  sure  that  all  working  conditions  arc  clearly  understood. 

(e)  Promote  from  within  your  ovm  department. 


\x*     Development  of  proper  job  attitude 

Real  selling  of  the  job — creating  a  genuine  interest  in  it  and  a  strong 
desire  for  accomplishment — ^^ill  eliminate  much  of  the  need  for  supervision 
and  discipline,  and  often  will  cut  down  materially  the  time  and  effort 
necessary  in  teaching. 

If  a  reasonably  intelligent  person  is  sufficiently  interested  in  his 
job,  he  will,  if  necessary,  find  out  for  himself  many  of  the  details  of  hovr 
to  do  it,  and  will  see  that  the  work  is  done. 
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This  selling  of  the  job  and  making  the  new  employee  feel  at  home  is 
worth  much  more  time  and  effort  than  the  average  busy  executive  thinks  he  can 
afford  to  give  to  it. 

Almost  anyone's  first  few  days  on  a  new  job  are  difficult,  and  there 
are  trying  days,  particularly  if  the  employee  is  beginning  a  new  type  of 
work.  Any  little  word  of  encouragement  or  help  the  executive  may  be  able 
to  give  the  new  worker  will  count  much  more  than  he  may  think  in  building 
that  loyalty  to  the  store  which  is  so  neceSwsary  for  the  best  type  of 
salesmanship . 

And  conversely,  any  careless  or  unjust  criticism  may  create  a  sore  spot 
which  will  take  months  to  heal. 

More  can  be  done  to  mal<:e  or  mar  the  new  employee's  future  success  in 
the  f'irst  fev;  days  than  in  vreeks  at  any  other  time. 

Even  though  the  executive  may  have  assigned  the  training  of  the  new 
employee  to  an  assistant  or  a  sponsor,  he  should  take  some  time  hLmself  to 
make  the  new  person  feel  at  home.  This  need  not  take  much  tL^ae.  Often, 
just  a  thoughtful  word,  said  at  the  right  time,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Work  should  always  be  assigned  with  some  thought  of  what  the  job  will 
do  for  the  person  as  v/ell  as  of  what  the  person  v^rill  do  for  the  job. 

In  other  words,  after  having  decided  upon  the  person  for  a  task,  the 
executive  probably  should  use  the  same  technique  in  assigning  this  task  as 
he  would  use  in  selling  a  piece  of  merchandise  or  a  service  to  a  customer. 

5»  Giving  instructions  to  an  individual. 

Too  often,  instructions  to  an  individual  are  given  much  more  hastily 
than  would  be  the  case  if  these  instructions  viere   given  to  a  group. 

It  is  unfair  to  any  subordinate  to  expect  intelligent  cooperation  unless 
I'll  necessary  instructions  are  given  fully,  clearly,  and  with  due  regard  for 
that  person's  feelings. 
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